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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Extracts from the Correspondence of the First Protes- 


tant Missionaries to Tndja. 


(Continued frem p 6) 


Tow arps the closeof the year 1714, 
Ziegenbalgh lett India in order to vi- 
sit Europe. A letter from him to 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowiedge, dated at the Cape of Good 
Hope, January 15, 1715, explains the 
reasons for this step to have been, the 
hindrances they had hitherto met 
with in carrying on their work, and 
their desire “ to see such obstacles 
removed as had hitherto lain in 
their way, and obstructed the con- 
version of the Gentiles, so happily 
begun.” 

*“ My departure from india” (he 
savs) “ was, for divers reasons, not 
only uneasy to myself, but also to ma- 
ny others, both Christians and hea- 
thens. The members of cur church 
did particularly express a deep con- 
cern at this voyage: but hevertheiess 
we judged it very necessary in res- 
pect of their future advantage, which 
we hope will certainly cnsue, some 
fuir prospect offering itself to our 
view. Every one of our young and 
old men have wet even my _ hands 
and feet with their tears, and would 
not consent to my departure, till I 
had solemnly engaged my word, that, 
with God’s leave, | wouid most cer- 
tainly return to India. I have under- 
taken this voyage with the greater 
confidence, (and without which in- 
deed it would have been very grie- 
vous to me), that I know that my be- 
loved fellow-labourer, Mr. Grundler, 
is capable, in my two years’ absence, 
of n:anaging the avhole so far as to 
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keep up things, not only in the state 
wherein they are at present, but also, 
through his unweared application 
and care, under Divine Providence, 
more and more toadvance them. And 
that particularly, our printing press 
might not be unempleyed with books 
of the Malabar character, I commit- 
ted into the hands of my fellow-la- 
bourer one part of the New Testa- 
mcnt, revised : likewise a book of 
hymns, and one treating on doctrinal 
divinity, with several others, compos- 
ed ior the use of our schools; and I 
do not question, but he will take all 
possible care to see thei exactly prin- 
ted, since he very muci applies him- 
selito the study of the Malabar tongue. 
His assistant has «lso solemnly pro- 
mised, faithfully to discharge all such 
things as relate to the books to be 
printed in the Portuguese language. 
As to my labour on board the ship, 
J beg leave to acquaint you, that I 
have discharged hitherto my pastoral 
duty, with respect to those that travel 
withme, I have also begun to trans- 
late part of the Old Testament into 
the Malabar tongue. Besides this, 
I hope to get time for composing a 
small Damulian grammar, to be prin- 
ted in Germany, for the service of 
those who desire to learn this Jan- 
guuge in Europe*. But lest this 
tongue, during so long a voyage, 
should become less familiar to me, I 
have brought with me a young man 
out of our Malabar schooi, in order 
to converse with him in this tongue, 
and constantly to hear it from his 


* This grammar he completed, during 
the voyage, in the Latin tongue. 
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own mouth. He writes down every 
thing with his steel pen which is to 
be translated into the Malabar lan- 
guage. Ife isa youth of a good dis- 
position, and who, by the quickness 
of his genius, comprehends things 
easily, and Communicates them to 
others again. by a lively way of speak- 
Ing and wriunge in his native lan- 
guare. T hope this voyage will give 
an addition to the qualities of his 

und, and that he wil be able, after 
his return to India, to describe the 
spiritual happiness of Europe to the 
men of his own nation, and to sow the 
seeds of true wisdom among the un- 
wise.” 

Aicgenbalgh having reached Ham- 
burgh, writes thence to the society, 
soliciting their attention to a varicty 
of points connected with the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in the East, but 
observing, that, after aH, “ his grea- 
test hope is in the seminary or col- 
lege of missionaries, designed to be 
erected .in India itself.” This work, 
I need not say, remains still to be ac- 
complished. From Hlamburgh he 
went to Copenhagen, where he states 
himself to have suceceded better than 
he could have expected, the Danish 
Last-India Company having sent am- 
ple and pressing instructions to the 
governor at Tranquebar, to see the 
mission set on a better foundation, 
and to remove the difficulties which 
had hitherto obstructed its progress. 
He then visited Hall in Saxony, where 
he printed his Tamul grammar, and 
some narratives respecting the mis- 
sion. Hecameto England in Decem- 
ber 1715, and on the 29th of that 
month he was received by an asscm- 
bly of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge ; on which occasion 
the Rey. 
Stockpert in Cheshire, addressed him 
in the name of the society in a Latin 
speech, in which, after congratulat- 
ing him on having so “ fervently and 
happily performed the work of an 
evangelist. brought light to them that 
sat In darkness, mightily promoted 
the kingdom of Christ, erected 


William Nicols, rector of 
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schools, planted churches, and there- 
by brought many souls to salvation,” 
and noticing some other points, he 
thus concludes. 

‘¢ The divine oracles give us just 
round to believe, the time is com- 
mg, when all the nations of the earth 
shall bow to Christ’s sceptre, and 
with one heart, and one voice, glori- 
fy the God of heaven. Why should 
we not hope, that this may be ac- 
complished in our days ? Let us do 
those things which conduce to so 
ereat « happiness, and leave the 
mighty event to God, who hath pro- 
mised, and is faithful. Go on then, 
worthy sir, todeserve well of your own 
country, of us, and the whole world, 
firmly hoping, that you will find the 
ereat and good Ged a plentiful re- 
warder of all the labours you sustain, 
for the enlargement of his church and 
kingdom on earth.” 

The answer of Ziegenbalgh was 
also in Jatin. I give it entire, as it 
was translated by direction of the so- 
ciety. 

“ Rev. and honoured Gentlemen, 

“ All praise and glory to Almighty 
God, who, of his infinite mercy, hath 
raised up, in divers parts, and daily 
stl’s upamong Christians, men, who 
are not only solicitous in promoting 
the practice of true piety in the Chris- 
tian world, but employ also much of 
their labour, study, diligence, and 
care, in planting and propagating 
Christianity in heathen countries, 
that the worshippers of idols may be 
invited, by the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, to adore the true God, and so, as 
the great apostle of the Gentiles tea- 
cheth, * be turned from darkness un- 
to light.’ 

‘In the number of these persons 
I rank you in a particular manner, 
most worthy patrons: for when it 
became known in F urope (some years 
ago), that the light of the Gospel be- 
gan to shine out to the Indian heathen 
in the east, you, noble sirs, excited 
by the divine Spirit, did, by your 
counsel and assistance, greatly fur- 
ther the propagation of it. You didnot 
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i811. ] Extracts of Letters from 
ilv invite us, most unworthy teach- 
crs of the pagans, to a friendly cor- 
respondence with you by letters ; you 
did not only testify to us, by several 
eminent instances, your singular good 
will and favour; not only ve uchsafe 
us many helps for the increase of our 
church and schools; not only procure 
us Many other contributors to this 


design in Great Britain: but also, of 


your own free will, you generously 
furnished us with a printing press, 
for publishing the divine oracles in 
the Malabarick tongue, for the bene- 
iit of that nation. 

“ Hence it is, that you have not 
only his mest serene majesty, lre- 
derick IV. king of Denmark (the 
first and great promoter of this mis- 
sion) very much your friend; but 
also ‘gained to yourselves the wishes, 


and prayers, and congratulations of 


all good men, by supplying the inha- 
bitants of the coast of Coromandel, 
their chrildren and latest posterity, 
with the happy means of being in- 
structed from their infancy in the way 
to eternal life. Add to this, that the 
calumnies of our adversaries, with 
which they have plentifully loaded 
the endeavours used for the conver- 
sion of the heathen (studying thereby, 
to put a stop to the course of the 
Gospel), have not been able to alienate 
your minds from us, nor from the 
whole design of this missicn. 

“ Wherefore, I give you most hum- 
ble thanks, wlustrious gentlemen, 
for the many benefits you have so 
readily and abund antly conferred 
on us, and on the members of our 
church. And sinceneither myself, 
nor my fellow-labourers, nor yet the 


pagans who have been partakers of 


these benefits, can render you in this 
world deserved acknowledgments; we 
implore Almighty God, the rewarder 
(as well as author) of every good 
work, to recompense your beneii- 
cence to us an hundred fold in the 
next ; not doubting but those pagans, 
preserved through your kind assis- 
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tance to life eternal, will for evet 
thank you for it in that happy state. 

“If we consider the success of tis 
mission from its first beginning ; it 
hath not yet indeed been answerable 
to our desires. The iniquity of the 
times, fewness of the labourers, the 
perverse lives of some Christians 
umone us, the rudeness ofthe pagans, 
the dignity of the employment itself, 
and our own insufficiency for it; the 
want still of more necessary helps, 
torether with other inpediments, 
have been the cause, why this work 
hath hitherto made no greater advan- 
ces. The seed of the word sown 
here and there, wouid have seemed 
as dead to us, unless we had ‘ believed 
in hope even against hope,’ that after 
sO many tempests and commotions, 
it would tn time spring up, and bring 
forth fruit abundantly. Almighty 
God, who is never wanting either to 
the planter or to the waterer, can 
rive that increase te us, or to those 
who may come after us In this ardu- 
ous affair, as was hardly to be ex- 
pected from so small beginnings. 

“] was at the Cape of Good Hope 
last January, when an English ship 
arriving there, first brought advice 
of king George’s peaceable and hap- 
py accession to the throne of Great 
Britain. Now that the Divine Provi- 
dence hath raised up this great and 
eood prince to sway the British scep- 
tre, and opened to him a large field 
both in the eastern and western world, 
for spreading of the Christian faith 
under his royal favour and protection, 
we justly congratulate you, and other 
nations on this mighty event, which 
nothing but the finger of God couid 
have accomplished. 

In the mean time, I condole with 
you the death of the most reverend 
archbishop Tenison, your friend, and 
ours, whom I always embraced with a 
most filial affection, even in the dis- 
tant Indies ; whose favourable opini- 
on of, and good wishes to this mission 
(whereof he hath left behind him 
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the surest testimonies), gave us rea- 
son to hope the best things from 
his paternal counsel and support: but 
since his most worthy successor 
stands completely blessed and adorn- 
ed with all the virtues and advantages 
of his great predecessor, why should 
we doubt but he willabundantly make 
up the loss we have sustained; and 
by his ghostly counsels, and pastoral 
admonitions and encouragements, 
feed and cherish our little Indian 
church in this her infant state. 

“ For my own part, must acknow- 
ledge, from a lively expericnce and 
an inward conviction founded on the 
promises of God, that to me there is 
an appearance of a mighty harvest 
amongst these pagans, and that great 
numbers of them might, even in our 
days, be gained over to a true con- 
version by the ministry of the word, 


if Christians, who have the means of 


salvation put into their hands, would 
use their best endeavours, and exert 
that diligence, that zeal and vigour, 
that is necessary for bringing about 
so glorious, so desirable an end. I 
have wholly devoted myself to this 
work, and will, by the divine grace 
strengthening me, go on still to devote 
myself. 

*¢ In this sure hope of the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, I leave Europe, 
to return to the Indics again, implor- 
ing the Divine Majesty that he would 
be graciously pleased to conduct me 
safe thither, through ali the perils of 
the deep, and to direct and prosper 
my endeavours of guiding many 
souls to salvation. I promise myself, 
gentlemen, your prayers and assist- 
ance in this work, commending my- 
self and fellow-labourers to your 
wonted favour and protection. May 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
whole world (the knowledge of whom 
you study to diffuse throughout the 
universe), assist you always by his 
Spirit, strengthen your minds by his 
divine power, unite you by the bond 
of mutual charity, render all your de- 
iberations effectual, and by your 
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painful labours and endeavours bring 
many souls, both in the Christian 
and Pagan world, to eternal hap- 
piness, and at length crown you 
all with an everlasting reward in 
heaven ! ” 


(To be continued.) 
une 
Lo the Fditer of the Christian Observer. 
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If. In veply to the second pamphlet 
of Anoymous, I shall notice such pas- 
Saves In it as appear to me to reguire 
an answer*, It is written with the 
same liberal and exccllent spirit as 
the former one, and therefore on that 
account alone would deserve attention, 
even if the author could not claim it 
on the score of his talents, which is 
far from being the case: yet his se- 
cond pamphlet is in a considerable 
degree arepetition of his former one. 

1. Anonymous thinks with me, that 
the 1260 years have not yet expired ; 
butheadopts Mr. Mede’s arrangement 
ofthe vials, by which the seventh vi- 
alis made exclusively to synchronize 
with the seventh trumpet, and con- 
sequently the six former vials to /rre- 
cede the seventh trumpet. By this 
arrangement he is enabled without 
rejecting my proposed dates, to con- 
sider the slaughter of the witnessesand 
the fallof the tenth part of the city as 
yet future. With respect to my own 
arrangement, which makes the blast 
of the seventh trumpet usher In all 
the seven vials, I had in part argued 
as follows: “The temple of God is 
opened in conseguence of the sound- 
ing of the seventh trumpet: the 
temple of God is said, in precisely 
the same phrascology, to be opened 
immediately before the effusion of 
the vi.lst : no other opening of the 
temple is mentioned, nor is there 


* A Supplement to Remarks on some 
Parts of Mr. Faber’s Dissertation. Hatchard. 

¢{ Compare Rey. xi. 15, 19, with Rev. xv. 
5, 6,7, 8 xvi. 1 
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any intimation given that it was shut 
and opened again: therefore, since 
this one and the same opening suc- 
ceeds the first blast of the seventh 
trumpet, and frecedcs the effusion of 
all the vials, the seventh twumpet 
must begin to sound defure any one 
of the vials is poured out; whence 
the seventh trumpet cannot be /os/ - 
riot to six of the vials, synchron:z- 
ing on/y with the seventh.” In re- 
ply to this, Anonymous urges, that 
verious openings of the temple are 
mentioned in the Revelation as oc- 
curring at various times: whence the 
two openings, which lL deem one and 
the same, may be different and not 
synchronical. On turning to his re- 
ferences, I donot find, that in any one 
of them mention is made of “he tem/fe 
being opened: the only two passages 
where ‘hat is specified,are those which 
I had cited, and which I considered 
(and, I think, justly) as relating to 
one and the same opening. In all the 
places to which Anonymous refers, 
an Internal view of Aeaven, not of the 
temple, is presented to the imagina- 
tion of St. John*. Yes,” but says 
Anonymous, “ the temple and heaven 
are synonymous terms;” and he 
quotes the authority of Sir I. Newton 
for his opinion. He argues, that, 
since such things as were placed 
within the temple were seen by the 
prophet when heaven was ofened to 
his view—namely, the cherubim, the 
altar of incense, and the candlestick 
—the ofiening of heaven must have 
been the opening of the temple : there- 
fore the opening of the temple is men- 
tioned elsewhere than in Rey. xi. 19, 
and xv. 5. That heaven ts describ- 
ed by St. John with imagery draw: 

from the temple, after the manner ot 
Ysaiah and Ezekiel, is sufficiently 
clear: but this is very far from prov- 
ing the point which Anonymous 
would establish. Jad the design of 
the prophet been such as this writer 
ascribes to him, he would have ar- 
ranged the tempile-furmiture in the 
interior of his visionary heaven with 
perfect accuracy: but this is not the 

* See Rev. iy. and viii. 
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case. Anonymous maintains, that 
St. John, under the terms Acaven and 
the temple, speaks , “only one and the 
same object us being presented to 
his imagination ; because the cheru- 
bim, the seven-branched candiestick, 
and the altar of inceise, which were 
placed in the interior of ‘Ae temple, 
are suid to be itkewise in the lite- 
rior of Aeaven. Wiatever valuc this 
argument may be oj, it Is one of those 
Wiich wil equally prove ezther side of 
the question. Tor example, Si John 
tells us, that the sca of glass, which 
Anonymous rigltiy judges to be the 
brazen sea of Solomon, was In the i- 
terior of his heaven, immediately be- 
fore the throne, the cherubin, and the 
candlestick: but the brazen sea was 
not in the interior of the temple: 
therefore neither can the throne, the 
cherubin, and the candiestick, which 
st. Joun evidently fixes to the same 
place as the sea, be in the snéerior ot 
his temple : consequently the Acaven, 
which he saw, must have been a dil- 
ferent object from ¢he temple which 
he saw. If Avonymous claims to 
argue that ‘he visionary Acaven of St. 
John must be the same object as his 
viszonary temple, because vach con- 
tained the cherubim, the candlestick, 
and the altar of incense ; I have just 
as gooda right to argue, that they are 
not the same object, because the sea 
which occupies the interior of his 
heaven, did 297 occupy the interior of 
Solomon’s tempic. The arguments 
of Anonymous, which | have wonder- 
ed to see used by Sir J. Newton, does 
in fact prove neither side of the ques- 
tion. What St. John did really see 
in his vision must be gathered by ano- 
ther process, for Wt assuredly cannot 
by this, My vw idca of the matter 1s, 
that he first beheid an aperture in the 
sky, through which he was suddenh 
rapt by the Spirit. Having passed 
the aperture, he saw heaven spread 
before him, exhibiting most proba- 
bly the appearance of a convolution 
of clouds, as painters usually depict 
it*. Immediately at his feet flowed 
the sea of glass ; and, beyond the sca, 


* Compare Rev. xiv. 6, 14~—18. 
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the throne, the cherubim, the candle- 
stick, and the altar, were presented 
to his imagination : while in the back- 
ground arose the shadowy fabrick 
of the temple. That such was the 
perspective, is, I think, sufficiently 
clear from the language used by the 
prophet, which can in no wise be re- 
conciled with the theory of Anony- 
mous. Each time, when he speaks 
of the opening of the tempie, he calls 
it the temple in heaven. Now, suppos- 
ing Acaven and the tenifile to be diffe 
rent objects presented to his view, 
such language is perfectly intelligt- 
ble: but, ifthev be ove and the same ob- 
ject,as Anonymous maintains, J con- 
fess mysclf quite unable to under- 
stand the prophet’s phraseology. Ac- 
cording to my interpretation, [can 
form a clear idea of St. John’s view 
of the temple in heaven: but, what he 
can mean by fhe temple in heaven ac- 
cording to the loss of Anonymous, 
that is to say, the temple in the temple, 
{ must devolve to that writer the task 
of explaining. The prophet tells us, 
that he saw the throne, the chernbim, 
the altar, the candlestick, the elders, 
and the tempte, all equally 7” heaven: 
now, why ove of these visionary ob- 
jects should be identified with the 
heaven, which alike contains them 
all, rather than another, 1 cannot con- 
celve. On the whele, I shall be bold 
to say,that my argument for arrang- 
ing all the seven vials under the se- 
venth trumpet still remains in full 
force. But, were it otherwise, Ano- 
nymous would still have another dif- 
ficulty to encounter. St. John ex- 
pressly cails the seven vials, zeker col- 
fectively, by the name of the seven 
LAST filagues*. Such being the case, 
they must be éas¢ with respect to cer- 
tain other plagues likewise taken col- 
lectively. But the only plagues, to 
which they can be thus referred, are 
the septenary of the trumpcts. Now, 
according to the arrangement of 
Anonymous, the seven vials, taken col- 
lectively, as the prophet classes them, 


* Rev. xy. 1. 
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are not the last plagues. In Avs ar. 
rangement, the last trumpet and the 
last vial are the on/y last plagues. 
The six former vials cannot be call- 
ed the last with respect to any collec- 
tion ef plagues a/ready mentioned, 
because they frecede the seventh 
trumpet. Anonymous sefiarates the 
seventh vial from the six: but John 
classes them together as forming one 
series. In short, instead of taking 
septenary by septenary, and of follow- 
log mn the case of the vials the analo- 
ey of the allowed arrangement of the 
trumpets, the series is “suddenly and 
violently dislocated. Zhe seventh seal 
introduces the seven trumpicts. What 
then? Why, the seventh —— sins 
larly introduces the seven viulsy would 
any person naturally suppose. WV, 
ays Anonymous, nothing s of the sort: 
ihe seventh seal may introduce the sc- 
ven trumpets; Gut assuredly the six 


first vials are fiourcd out before the 


sounding of the seventh trumpet, and 
then the seventh trumpet and the se- 
venth vial commence together. I see 
no reason to give up one tittle of my 
— al opinion. 

Anonymous further objects to 
the mode, in which J] interpret the 
death of the witnesses: partly, be- 
cause that death must (he contends) 
be the universal death of the «hole 
collective boy designated by the term 
witnesses ; partly because they could 
not be deemed to be about to finish 
their testimony at the period to which 
I assign their figurative death ; and 
partly, because they did not ascend 
to heaven by obtaining an establish- 
ment, but were only tolerated. 

(1.) Under the first objection he 
urges, that at the very time when I 
suppose them to be slain in Germa- 
ny, they obtained an cstablishment in 
England. This would doubtless be 


an objection, if I had ever maintain- 
ed the death of the witnesses to be 
the universal death of the body: but 
this is the very point in question, 
which yct is palpably begged by him. 
[fc docs not seem to be aware that 
his objection furnishes an answer to 
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itself. If he contends, that the whole 
collective body of witnesses must be 
slain in order to accomplish the pro- 
phecy, he must likewise contend that 
the same whole collective body (without 
any exceptions in either case) must 
prophesy in sackcloth during the /ud/ 
term of 1260 years: but by his own 
acknowledgment, they ceased thus 
to prophesy in England, not to men- 
tion other countries, at my era of the 
war, and therefore dcfore the expira- 
tion of the 1260 years: hence it is 
plain, that, whenever those years 
shall expire, the whole collective body 
of witnesses will 20 have prophesied 
in sackcloth during the fu//term: but, 
it the whole collective body be not spo- 
ken of in their sackcloth prophesy- 
ing, I sec no reason why we are 
hound to suppose that the whole col- 
lecttve body is spoken of in their death. 
Analogy requires the same mode of 
interpretation in é0¢h cases: before 
therefore Anonymous establishes the 
universality of the death of the wit- 
nesses, I shall expect him to esta. 
blish the universality of their sackcloth 
ministry (without any excefilion, let 
him observe) during the entire term 
of the 1260 years. I had myself ar- 
cued as follows: The death of the 
witnesses takes place, not throughout 
the whole of the great city, but only 
in the broad or firincifal street of it. 
Therefore it cannot be an uxiversal 
death, but must be a furticulur one. 
Ifence the witnesses may be exempt 
from persecution elsewhere, though 
they are slain in ¢hat one street. On 
this principle, namely the non-univer- 
sality of the death of the witnesses, 
which seems to me necessariiy to re- 
sult both from the present argument 
and from the analogy afforded by the 
preceding one, I framed my inter- 
pretation. Now it is a somewhat sin- 
gular thing, that Anonymous fully 
allows my premises, and yet denies 
the obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from them. Like me, he asserts 
that the whole affair of the death and 
resurrection of the witnesses is to 
take place solely in one particular 
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street of the great city; but he con- 
tends, nevertheless, that their death 
is to be uizéversal. On this foundation, 
he builds the following exposition. 
The universal death of the witnesses 
is to occur at the close of the 1260 
years, which are not yet expired; 
therefore this watversal death is still 
future. In order to be universally 
slain, the whole collective body of the 
witnesses is to be gathered together 
into one particular broad street of the 
foman city: and ‘Ads strect is con- 
jectured to be Zuglund. When they 
have there lain dead three natural 
years and a half, they are to rise from 
the symbolical death of total suppres- 
sion, and are to ascend into the mys- 
tic heaven of triumphant establish- 
ment. ‘To adopt this opinion, nothing 
more is required of us than to admit 
such particulars as these. ‘Towards 
the close of the 1260 years a// the wit- 
nesses from all quarters of the world 
ure to assemble together in England, 
as the birds and beasts once flocked 
by a certain divine instinct into Noah’s 
ark. None are to be absent; because, 
suys Anonymous, the prophecy can- 
not be accomplished except in the 
suppression of “the protestant church 
general.” At this period, therefore, 
they are to congregate Into England 
with one consent from all the nume- 
rous British colonies; not only from 
all the British colonies, but from 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and the 
various protestant regions of the con- 
tinent; not only from the various pro- 
testant regions of Europe, but from 
the widely extended domains of the 
united American states. Nothing is 
to prevent the universality of this stu- 
pendous pilgrimage; because the 
prophecy cannot be accomplished ex- 
cept by the death of che whole collec- 
tive body of witnesses, of * the pro- 
téstant church general,” says Anony- 
mous; and this death is to occur in 
only one street of the great city; and 
that one street is England. As we 
live in an age of wonders, I shall not 
presume to discuss the possibility of 
these marvellous events ; but Anony- 
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mous must allow me to susfiend my 
belief, until i become a convert to the 
stubbornness of absolute facts. But 
these are not the on/y difficulties which 
we are required to encounter. If the 
jranpal Roman empire be the great citys, 
and if England (agreeably to the pro- 
phetic injunction) be come ous of that 
city; it is passing hard to conceive, 
how it can st/l/ be, not only @ s/reet 
of the pupal empire, but ¢he broad 
street, so Called in contradiction to 
smaller streets or alieys. In a maf 
of the western Roman empire, [ng- 
land would, to be sure, be geographi- 
cally included within its limits; but, 
when we consider that throughout 
the Apocalypse ‘he great city is ob- 
viously spoken of in reference to a 
corrupt religion, and that the faith- 
ful are exhorted to come out from 
her, it is not casy to believe that a 
kingdom, which in the judgment of 
Anonymous himseif, Aas cone out of 
her, is still the frrincifal sircet of her 
empire. Anonymous has thrown 
away much criticism on the word 
waateie. I never asserted, nor thought 
of asserting, that it denoted a forum, 
in the same manner that eyop« docs ; 
that is to say, In a translation verdum 
de verbo. I only said, that it denotes 
a bread or princifal street ; and, since 
the definite phraseology of the pro- 
phet (THY wAaretas) requires us to 
conclude that there was only ove such 
street in his figurative city, Largued, 
that most probably the great sqguare 
or forum was intended: but, when I 
was simply performing the function 
of a tran:lator, | of course rendered 
the word, not she forum, but the broad 
street. If Anonymous chooses to 
suppose any of/er large strect rather 
than ¢he forum, my interpretation will 
be just the same; provided he ac- 


knowledges, that there is only one,, 


such strect in the city. I shall finish 


this head with briefly observing, that 
the jut of the whoie argument be- 
tween us Is ¢he universally OY fiarti=- 
cularity of the death of the witnesses. 
If Anonymous can prove ‘he univer- 
sality against the foregoing argu- 
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ments, he will indeed overturn my 
exposition, but he will not thereby 
establish Azs own. 

(2.) His second objection I have 
answered again and again usgue ad 
nauseum. At present, therefore, | 
shall only remark, that, even if my 
answer be deemed insufficient, my 
interpretation may still remain firm. 
We ure not dvund to translate oxy 
teacvwaor Elther when they shall have 


Jinished or when they shall be about to 
finish. 


As Dr. More remarks, it may 
as Well be rendered while they are 
frerforming, cry during the time that they 
are discharging. Such a translation 
will at once remove any chronologi- 
cal difficulty, if indeed one do really 
exist. 

(3. To his third wholly unfounded 
objection, Anonymous will find a re- 
ply from Dr. Robertson, if he will 
turn to my Dissertation itself, vol. 11. 
p- 89—92. 4th edit. 

There is one more point in the 
pamphiet of Anonymous, which it 
may be expedient to notice: he en- 
deavours to prove, Contrary to the 
ecneral opinion of expositors, that 
the beast and false prophet are slain 
at the battle of Armageddon frecisely 
at the end of the 1260 years, and con- 
sequently that that period does not 
terminate at ‘he commencement of the 
seventh vial, but at its conclusion. To 
this idea the following is a sufficient 
answer. The restoration of the Jews, 
as all commentators allow, com- 
mences certainly no/ b:fore the end of 
the 1260 years. Some think it com- 
mences frecisely a‘ the end; and some, 
a short period afer, the end: but, with 
good reason, none place it é-fore the 
end. Now the prophets unanimously 
place the destruction of Anuchrist 
in Palestine, where the returning 
Jews have already arrived: therefore 
Antichrist must perish at the least 
so long after the end of the 1260 
years as would be required for the 
Jews to be collected into Palestine ; 
- ee he does not perish 
precis ly at their end. 

Satins now, I belieye, answered 
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every opponent of every description 
that was not absolutely beneath criti- 
cism, I must say a few parting words 
to yourself, Mr. Editor. In your 
number for October last, page 620, 
you represent me as being at issue 
with Bishop Horsley on the double 
sense of profihecy. Youaware mistaken: 
1 pertectly accord with him. I as- 
serted, indeed, and do still assert 
(what his Lordship never denied), 
that the several links of a chronologi- 
cal prophecy, such (for instance) 
as those of Daniel and St. John, are 
uicapable o. a double completion : but, 
with respect to unchronological pro- 
phecies, I expressly maintain their 
frequent double sense. My opinion 
is fully stated in the preface to my 
Dissertation on the 1260 Years, and 
in the second edition of my _ on 
the Restoration of the Jews, vol. .p. 
LOQ—m——m1 13. 
G. S. FABER. 


For the Christian Observer 


‘* Calestes implorat aquas docta prece blan- 
dus, 

Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit, 

Impetrat et pacem, et locupletem frugibus 
annum,” Horace. 


Amipst the multiplicity of events, 
which diversify human life, nothing, 
perhaps, so much conduces to ren- 
der impressions respecting them per- 

manent, as to give to them, as they 
occur, an air of dignity and impor- 
tance. Upon an opinion of this kind 
are, undoubtedly, founded the festi- 
vals and convivial associations, which, 
in honour of some exemplary act of 
patriotism, some signal achievement 
of heroism, or some amiable instance 
of benevolence, men are not unfre- 
quently invited to countenance. On 
these occasions all being unanimous, 
by previously knowing what topics of 
conversation will chiefly prevail, im- 
pressions are fixed, which no lapse of 
vears can erase, and sentiments im- 

Christ. Obsery. No. 110, 
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parted, which every succeeding ali- 
niversary does but the more confirm. 
Those, indeed, who are present, glow 
with so mush ardour, are so correct 
in describing the principles upon 
which the object of their conviviality 
acted, and so earnestly express their 
desires to imitate his ‘example, that, 
were they always conducted with de- 
corum, and with less subserviency to 
the animal appetites, it might ane 
swer a good purpose, ,if such occa- 
sions were more genera!ly comme- 
morated. 

The Christian, however, may de- 
rive a suggestion from hence, which, 
if duly adopted, cannot but be attend- 
ed both to himself and family with 
impressions far more profitable. Let 
him, when an event occurs, in which 
his family will be interested, add to 
the periods of family worship some- 
thing commemorative of that event, 
and set apart the day as a season of 
thanksgiving or humiliation, as the 
circumstance shall happen to be joy- 
ous or afflictive. Such an addition 
will direct the attention to an over- 
ruling Providence : not to say, that it 
will serve, on the one hand, to allevi- 
ate sorrow, and, on the cther, to tem- 
per the ebullitions of joy. Engage- 
ments, in which God cannot, with 
consistency, be appealed to, it is un- 
becoming a Christian to sanction by 
his presence, or to connive at it by 
his silence ; a remark which applies 
equally to the most trivial and the 
most momentous. The very hesi- 
tation, indeed, to invoke a divine 
blessing, seems to indicate that they 
are repugnant to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

It must be acknowledged, pever- 
theless, that Christianity waS never 
intended to suppress those feelings 
and expressions of joy which certain 
occurrences are apt to occasion. 
Those who affect to discover in it 
arguments favouring such an idea, 
greatly misunderstand its spirit. In 
fact, as human affections, if left to the 
guidance of nature, degenerate into 

L 
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the extremes of folly and absurdity, 
so Christianity was promulged the 
more effectuaily to restrain and re- 
eulate them. Instances may be re- 
collected, where, owlng to a defic!- 
ency of christian priiciples, occasions 
of joy have led men to transp. rts 
which have fur exceeded all the boun- 
daries of reason and propriety ; and 
circumstances of affliction have ren- 
dered them insensible to ail the ac- 
tive duties of life, so as ultimately to 
have occasioned a premature dissolu- 
tion. With the deficiency alluded 
to, it is a certain truth that prosperi- 
ty and adversity are equally dange- 
rous; happy and unhappy events equal- 
ly calculated to disorder the affections. 
On the contrary, where Christianity 
has its prop-r and predominating in- 
fluence, a man knows how to act a 
becoming part under every fate. He 
seeks out and seizes upon the events*, 
with which this mortal state of ex- 
istence abounds, and adapts them to 
some purpose of edification. Those, 
even, which in appearance aflord the 
least prospect, and from which it 
seems difficult to derive any thing 
worthy of notice, he so adjusts and 
improves as to give impressicns, that 
greatly tend to “ build up in their 
most holy calling” both himself and 
all, over whom he has authority. 
Such a man, strictly speaking, acts 
under the conviction, that he is inthe 
presence of an Almighty Being, to 
whose eye nothing is more agrecabie 
than a due improvement of the vicis- 
situdes which his Providence has or- 
dained: and hence, after the example 
of an apostle, who knew when to re- 
joice, and when to be sorrowful.— 
who,¥sven wien in bonds, enjoyed a 
mind serene and composed,—he in- 
culcates on his family, that “all things 
work together for good to them that 
love God.” ‘That equanimity and 
peace should be the recompence of 
this judicious improvement of events, 
is not to be wondered at. The soul 
is hereby directed to a frequent con- 


* Tempora quaram. Hor. 


templation of that happy region, from 
wheice it emanated, and of the joys 
of which it has some grateful fore- 
tastes. With the poct it may be ex- 
claimed : 


‘‘ Happy the man, who sees a God em. 
ploved 
In all the good and ill, that chequer life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise ofthe Supreme !” * 


But men who act on no religious 
principles, cannot experience these 
happy sensations. It is impossible. 
And though those objects, which are 
denominated eurthly pleasures, are 
eagerly pursued, because they dis- 
sipate consideration, draw the atten- 
tion from ¢he evils of life, and serve, 
in some measure, to beguile tedious 
moments; yet they will not bear to 
be reflected on. Llow far, therefore, 
a gratification, which will not bear a 
serious retrospect, is proper and wor- 
thy the pursuit of an immortal spirit, 
shall be left to the decision of con- 
scicnce. Men by these pleasures can 
never be seriously said to improve 
events, but to kill time. Pleas, it is 
true, of recreation, improvement, and 
innocence, are usually offered ; which, 
however, are more specious than so- 
lid, and more the dictates of a carnal 
propensity, than warranted by any 
u-ctul purpose. Were the pleasures 
in question entirely innocent, and 
their object, in reality, the recreation 
of the body, or the improvement of 
the mind, they would-go in unison 
with religion. Whereas, it is notori- 
ous that religion is considered as in- 
trusive on them, and as invading a 
sphere altogether incompatible with 
its divine original. An argument 
this, which evidently supposes, that 
man may be lawfully occupied with 
engagements in which religion has 
no concern. But if the rule of the 
apostle, “Whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God,” be allowed to pos- 
sess any authority, the argument loses 


“ Cowper’s Task. 
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all its weight. Let this rule be strict- 
ly applied to the pleasures, which so 
many men are pursuing, and which, 
as they pretend, are often suggested 
by the passing incidents of life; and 
it will in most cases be found, 
that their conduct cannot be de- 
fended. 

But so far from dispensing with 
religion for some short period only 
by this disunion, and afterwards at 
a proper season prosecuting it with 
greater alacrity, for this is implied, 
the mind becomes <dlisposed to reject 
it altogether. 

“To every thing there is a sea- 
son,” says Solomon, “ and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven.’’ 
From hence it is taken for granted, 
because Solomon is inculcating an 
economy of time, and shewing, that 
by a proper disposition and adiminis- 
tration of it there is enough for every 
laudable purpose; that, t herefore, 
there is one season, when religion 
may be entertained, and another, 
when it would be improper. But 
can any interpretation be more lax 
and distorted ‘To confound or asso- 
ciate dissimilar pursuits in our worid- 
ly affairs, would promote the success 
of none—would, indeed, tend to de- 
range and render abortive all: a 
truth this well known to the most su- 
perficial understanding. But, as the 
most well known and undeniabie 
truths would generally fail, through 
the disinclination of the mind to what 
is good, to produce their intended ef- 
fects, a simple repetition of them, 
accompanied by a few appropriate 
examples, has always been deemed 
sufficient to rescue them from obli- 
vion, and, in men not completely 
abandoned, to revive a sense of duty. 
Aware of the sad effects to families 
from a mal-administration of their af. 
fairs, Solomon undertakes the office 
of an economist, and in this character 
is supposed to enforce the contested 
words. To every thing,’’ says he, 
“‘ there is a season, anda time to every 
purpose under the heaven: a time 
to be born, and a time to die; atime 
to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
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which is planted; a time to kill, and 
a time to heal ; a time to break down, 
and a time to build up; a time to 
weep, anda time to laugh; atime to 
mourn, and a time to dance.’”?> Will 
it still be contested, that in all these 
cases religion is unseasonable, and 

cannot properly be entertained! ‘The 
argument evidently hinges on the fal- 
lacy, that religion has less to do with 
principles than with actions. But 
what is really the object of religion ? 
Is it not to make us “ wise unto sal- 
vation’ —to “ teach us, that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world??? And 
does not the attainment of this object 
imply, that principles, consonant to 
the will of God, are implanted in the 
heart, which actuate and pervade a 
man’s whole conduct! Hence, truly, 
it happens, when a Christian plants 
or builds, mourns or rejoices, or 
whatever he dees, that it is “ only in 
the Lord.” Upon this principle is 
founded our constitution both in 
church and state. At the coronation 
of our monarchs, on the anniversaries 
of their birth-days, on days of rejoic- 
ing for victory over enemies, on the 
session of the high court of parlia- 
ment, on promotion to offices of state, 
&c., the attention is directed, in the 
first place, by some religious cere- 
mony, to the King of kings and Lord 
of lords. We are hereby led to ac- 
knowledge that Divine Providence, 
which superintends and regulates all 
sublunary affairs ; and even by such 
acknowledgment tacitly pledge ours 
selves to maintain throughout our 
conduct the purity and consistency of 
the Christian character. By endea- 
vouring, therefore, to sever conduct 
from principles; or, in other words, 
by aflirming that a temporary ab- 
sence of religion, while celebrating 
any joyiul event, or engaged in any 
worldly affair, tends to a more zeal- 
ous practice of it in retirement, or 
during the Sabbath—-i/s frofer sea- 
son; we espouse a tenet unknown to 
revelation, and equally unknown to 
our venerable constitution. This tenet 
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flatters human pride at the expense 
of religious improvement ;—nay, ren- 
ders the mind, as has been intimated, 
altogether indisposed to religion. 

Examine well the man, who seems 
desirous to serve both God and his 
carnal appetites; and our Saviour’s 
declaration, that we cannot serve two 
masters, will receive a striking con- 
firmation. 

It is generally understood, that ac- 
zion is the proper index of disfrosition ; 
and that a certain uniformity must 
pervade a man to entitle him to the 
praise of consistency. No conclu- 
sion, therefore, unfavourable to him, 
ought to be drawn from a few acci- 
dental circumstances. As long as 
the trait, which is supposed to mark 
his disposition, is prominent and 
conspicuous, these should be regard- 
ed as contrary to his inclinations, 
or as the effect of some unguard- 
ed moment. Now, if the conduct 
of the man of the world be ob- 
served, it may be collected, what is 
his disposition, and what the object 


which principally engrosses bis 
thoughts. See this man, then, in 


company with chosen friends, cele- 
brating a national festivity ! Good hu- 
mour and gaiety are the order of the 
day. Observe the alterations of his 
countenance, and you cannot, for one 
instant, doubt of his loyalty and “ love 
of country.” When the machina- 
tions of enemies are described, in- 
dignation agitates his bosom ;—when 
the excellencies of the constitution 
are expatiated upon, he expresses 
his feelings in bursts of admiration ; 
—and when the mild character of his 
sovereign is pourtrayed, his tongue 
faulters, and the tear of affection 
rolls from his eyes. In this manner 
he improves a national event. And 
yet this man may be notoriously de- 
fective in those duties, which cha- 
racterize the Christian. He may 
not even blush to add to his store by 
means the most sordid and merce- 


nary. 
Veiw this man also, when one of 
his children has received baptism: 
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no man is more convivial, or more 
solicitous to promote good humour. 
Jf a little irregularity can ever be 
lawfully tolerated, he thinks that the 
baptism of a child, victory over ene- 
mies, and tue like, afford proper oc- 
casions. Enthusiasm, in these in- 
stances, can be supported—can be 
recommended: but,oh ! if the same 
spirit be manifested towards any 
thing in the semblance of religion, 
angers or contempt, immediately pre- 
vails. In his opinion the best direct- 
ed zeal is fanaticism, and the most 
fervent prayers are cant and hypocri- 
sy. Ina word, if a prayer be repeat- 
ed, or a sermon preached in a tone 
of cordiality and feeling, both, in his 
estithation, lose their orthodoxy and 
propriety. This man, nevertheless, 
because he may occasionally attend a 
place of worship, perhaps, accounts 
himself, and wishes to be accounted, 
religious enough. 

The character here delineated is 
neither imaginary nor infrequent: 
it appears In most towns and villages, 
and demands no extraordinary de- 
gree of acutencss to detect it. Its 
prominent trait is—that whether the 
mman to whom it belongs attends a 
house of God, observes a fast, cele- 
brates the baptism of a child, or re- 
joices for some national providence, 
he has a reference throughout to 
worldly maxims. He does rot pro- 
fess religion, because it is an appoint- 
ment of God and the instrument of 
salvation ; but because it is enjoined 
by the supreme powers of the realm. 
Hence that neutrality and torpor of 
heart, when engaged in religious ex- 
ercises, and t'vit illiberality and viru- 
lence towards all who shew, by their 
practice, that they consider religion 
as conducive to the true interests of 
the soul. It is evident, indeed, that 
as long as a vital principle of holi- 
ness Is wanting, events can never be 
duly improved. 

In duly improving events, an es- 
pecial reference will be made to God. 
And whether they be joyous or af- 
flictive, the improvement will con- 
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sist chiefly in the progress towards 
sanctification, which they promote. 
Events of a joyful nature are apt, it 
is well known, to lead astray cven 
the most vigorous minds: hence the 
necessity of devising means to pre- 
vent the ensnaring influence of pros- 
perity, and to confirm men in pro- 
per dispositions. But what can ope- 
rate more powerfully to this end than 
to have the glory of God and the sanc- 
tification of the soul as the immediate 
objects of pursuit? Thus actuated, 
families will proceed to commemo- 
rate events with a certain expecta- 
tion of deriving improvement from 
them. 

On the baptism of a child, for in- 
stance, they will invite friends simi- 
larly disposed with themselves, who 
wili accept the invitation, not for 
the sake of * eating, drinking, and 
being merry,’ but from a solici- 
tude of being mutually assistant in 
the work of salvation. The occasion 
will suggest the propriety of mak- 
ing some addition to the usual course 
of family worship. It will, indeed, 
be a day of worship, not only in the 
house of God, but at home. The 
choice of sponsors will not be direct- 
ed by any consideration of pecuniary 
advantage. Regard will not be had 
so much to birth or afuence, to 
rank or counections, as to character. 
Those persons, therefore, will be se- 
lected, who fully appreciate the re- 
sponsibility of the office, and mani- 
fest the truth of the Gospel in their 
own experience and example. 

But not only such a case as this, 
which seems connected more imme- 
diately with religion,is a proper sub- 
ject for improvement, but also every 
case. The world is not to secular- 
ize religion, but religion is to Chris- 
tianize the world; to alter its modes 
and habits ; to introduce into it max- 
ims and customs more compatible 
with the perfections of the Deity ; 
and to instil into the heart of man 
principles, that will expel thence “ a 
love of the world, and of the things 
of the world.” So that, whatever oc- 
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curs out of the usual tenour of a 
Christian’s course, and is made the 
occasion of extraordinary notice and 
observation, will be entertained by 
him on Christian principles. He will 
not draw a nice line of distinction be- 
tween what is the effect of worldly 
policy, and what of religion ; and en- 
deavour to have two sorts of conduct, 
by which he may accommodate him- 
self to either: but whether attending 
to religious or civil duties, whether 
his joy or grief be occasioned by cir- 
cumstances of a political or religious 
nature, the spirit of Christianity will 
be prominent in all his demeanour. 
The worldling it is, who draws ab- 
surd lines of distinction: the only 
line, which a Christian draws, is be- 
tween what is evil and what is good ; 
yet not for the sake of passing from 
one to the other, but that he may 
cleave to the latter, and flee from the 
former. He will be no less consis- 
tent, therefore, when celebrating any 
worldly event, than the anniversary 
of his marriage, or the baptism of his 
child. On all occasions, his conduct 
will proclaim him a servant of God. 
Though, however, these are in- 
stances of improvement taken from 
circumstances of joy; yet we should 
rreatly err, did we suppose that the 
Christian is less pious and exempla- 
ry under any other circumstances. 
Should some adversity befal his coun- 
try, or press more immediately on 
his own family, he is not driven to an 
unmanly despondency,nor is he more 
inattentive to the duty of prayer. 
Having a stedfast faith in the doc- 
trine of an over-ruling Providence, 
he is not, on the one hand, “ afraid 
of evil tidings,” nor, on the other, is 
he at a loss for arguments to incul- 
cate resignation and contentment. 
On such an event, it is true, he can. 
not fail to have his sensibility ex. 
ercised ; but he guards, lest his feel. 
ings should gain the ascendancy over 
his principles, or he should manifest 
symptoms of impatience. In his 
prayers, therefore, private and do. 
mestic, he acknowledges the adver. 
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sity as the just punishment of sin, 
and implores the Divine Mauyesty to 
give to himseli, to his family, and 
countrymen, a due spirit of humilia- 
tion and repentance. And not for- 
getting, that the more active means 
of averting wrath are “to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the hea. 
vy burdens, to let the oppressed go 
free, and to deat bread to the hun- 
ery ;’? heand his family display their 
benevoience by seeking out proper 
objects, and, if able, by releving 
them; or it unable, by recommend- 
ing them to the notice of the afflu. 
eni. But in his humiilation he en- 
deavours to appear before men with 
bis usual cheerful and steady coun- 
tenance: and this he does in com- 
pitence with the direction of his Sa- 
vievr; “ Thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thy head and wash thy face, 
that thou appear not unto men to 
fast, but unto thy Father, which is in 
secret.”’ 

But besides these, many are the 
isiances which will occur to afford 
suvjects of improvement ;—not only 
the fasts and festivals of the church 
and the nation; not only birth-days, 
anniversaries of marriage, and the 

baptism of children; not only war 
and peuce, the seasons of the year, 
and the greater vicissitudes of life ; 
but also the {little and common inci- 
dents, which abound in every family. 

Let then all, who are dignified with 
the Christian name, be studious to 
improve the incidents of life. At no 
period has there existed a greater call 
for this, than exists at the present, 
when the powers of the world are 
shaken to their foundation, and the 
attention of most men is absorbed 
vith contemplating the unprecedent- 
ed events of the times. Without 
being depressed or elated with the 
different tidings, which are wafted 
over the earth, let them persevere in 
practising the duties of their sacred 
profession, consoling themselves with 
the reflection, that all things are 


tending to accomplish the purposes 
of their heavenly Father. 


In the 
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word of prophecy, if judiciously in- 
vestigated, they may find satisfactory 
reasons for the scenes of the drama 
now acting. Probably, from such an 
invesUgation the petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, * Thy kingdom come,’’ will 
derive an interest, which will not a 
Jittle afect their minds, and induce 
them to prefer it, in future, with 
more understanding and ardour. The 
times, let it be repeated, imperiously 
call upon them to display their pecu- 
liar principles, and to shew them. 
selves “a people zealous of good 
works.” Impicty has been so sig. 
nally triumphant, and the faith of 
multitudes is so languid and ineffec- 
tive, that it behoveth them to “ let 
their light shine before men,” that 
the wavering may be confirmed, and 
ail may see in their ex ample a proof, 
that Christianity is “ nota cunningly 
devised fable.” In a word, as “time 
is short, it remaineth (to use the lan- 
guage of the apostle) that both they 
that have wives,be as though they had 
none; and they that wecp, as though 
they wept not ; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not; and 
they that buy, as though they pos- 
sessed not; and they that use this 
world, as not abusing it: for the fa- 
shion of this world passeth away.” 
ALBERT. 


FAMILY sERMONS. No. XXVI. 
Philippians ii, 12.—“ Not as though 

L had atready attuined, either were 

already frerfect.”” 

Tuere are two great objects ol 
the Christian ministry. The first 15 
to direct men to Jesus Christ as the 
only Saviour of sinners ; and the se- 
cond is, to urge them to a consiant 
progress in faith and holiness. My 
present design is, to shew the im- 
portance of the second of these two 
objects. And I shall do this by con- 
sidering the example of St. Paul, as 
it is described in the verses connect- 
ed with my text. I shall explain; | 
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I. The state and the attainments of had “a desire to depart, and to Le 


the apfrostle. 

Il. /Zs sense of remaining imperfice 
slun. 

Ill. Mis fursuit of higher measures 
of holiness. 

The state and attainments of the 
apostle are to be learnt from various 
passages in his epistles. The sense 
he had of his own imperfection is 
strongly expressed in the text. His 
ardent pursuit of higher degrees of 
holiness, is described in the words 
which follow it—* This one thing I 
do, forgetting those things which ure 
behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are betore, I press to- 
wards the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of Godin Christ Jesus.” 
Ver. 13, 14. 

I. The actual state of the apostle 
was that of a believer in the Gospel. 
He had been “ apprehended of Christ 
Jesus,” ver. 12. that is, he had been 
laid hold of, as it were, and stopped 
by him, in his mad career of sin. He 
had been brought back to God by 
sincere repentance : he had believed 
on the name of Jesus Christ: he had 
been justified by faith alone : he had 
become a new creature. Ina word, 
he was reconciled to God, adopted 
into his family, sanctified by his Spi- 
rit, and made an heir of eternal glo- 
ry. This was his state. 

With regard to his attainments in 
holiness, we may confine ourselves to 
a few instances taken from the epis- 
tle before us. 

His disinterestedness appears, in 
his rejoicing when Christ was 
preached, though by persons who 
wished to lessen his authority as an 
apostle (i. 15—18). How excellent 
a spirit! Men are usually too jealous 
of their authority, and especially of 
their just authority. To rejoice then 
because some good might arise, 
though his own interests might suf. 
fer, was astriking proof of St. Paul’s 
freedom from every selfish motive. 

We see his regard for the church 
in the same chapter (i. 24, 25). He 
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with Christ” He weil knew that 
this was * far better?’ la liself, than 
a life of sorrow and persecution. 
Yet he was wiliing to abide on earth, 
for the good of the chufch. Ete could 
even * joy abd rejuice i Leis offer- 
ed on the sacrifce anid service of 
their faith.” Such jove was surely 
hever surpassed, except by mim who 
“ wave his life a rauscni ior many.” 

Consider again his eufircms love to 
Christ. He deliberately * counied 
all things but loss for the exceiicucy 
of thé knowledve of Christ fesus his 
Lord.” :il. 7—9). He net oniy pre- 
ferred the knowledge of Christ to all 
those advantages on which he once 
relied for acceptance with God, but 
he looked on them us loss, as con- 
temptbie, as injurious, as not to be 
namedg-in Comparison with the asto- 
nishing glories of his cross, 

Consider, further, his sfzrituality 
of mind: * his conversation was in 
heaven.” (i. 20), How emphatic 
an expression ! He lived as a citizen 
of a future world. His habitual tem- 
per and conduct already partook of 
that blissful country to which he was 
travelling. Heaven tilted his soul, 
and engrossed his conversauon. 

His contentment is also worthy of 
notice. Though he lived in the 
midst of trouble and afiliction and 
death, he had “ icarned In whatsoever 
state he was, therewith to be con- 
tent.” (iv. 11, 12). 

The consistency of his whole con- 
duct was such that he could say to 
the churches; “ be followers of me, 
and mark them which waik 50, as ye 
have us for an ensample.” (il, 17, 
and iv. 9.) 

IT only add his unfeigned humility. 
Notwithstanding all these high ad- 
vantages in holiness, this eminent 
Christian counted himself * not to 
have apprehended,” not to have yet 
reached, the point at which he aim- 
ed. He informs us, he “ had not 
attained, neither was already per- 
fect.’ 
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This leads me to explain, 

If. His sense of remaining imper- 
fection. 

St. Paul considered himself not to 
have attained that holiness which the 
Gospel taught him to seek after. 
Many will be surprized at this ac- 
knowledgment. ‘hey do not under. 
stand how persons can honestly use 
such language, whose conduct is uni- 
formly blameless. ‘This surprize 
arises from an ignorance of the case. 
All excellence is comparative. What 
may be a high attainment according 
to one standard, may be a very low 
one with respect to another. 

The fact is this; the Christian 
judges of himself by a totally diffe- 
rent standard from that of a world- 
ly man; and the advanced Chris- 
tian from that of an unexperienced 
one. 

The worldly man has no idea of 
God searching the reins and the 
heart; of the extent and spirituality 
of the lay ; ; how important it is that 
every action should spring from love 
to God in Jesus Christ ; how neces- 
sary it is to maintain in lively and ha- 
bitual exercise, repentance for sin, 
faith in Christ, watchfulness in pray- 
er, mortification ofevcry evil temper, 
spirituality of mind, indifference to 
the world, holy and devout affections, 
firmness in professing the truth, and 
circumspection in adorning it. All 
these things lic far above out of his 
sight. His views are bounded by 
outward behaviour,and external form. 
All beyond is confused, and indistinct. 

The young Christian, though his 
mind is in some degree enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, has also but li- 
mited views of what is before him. 
He thinks his course to be far more 
easy than he afterwards finds it. 
And he is apt to be a little surprized 
that eminent Christians should still 
lament their great imperfection. 

These impressions arise from in- 
experience, The same thing occurs 


in the ordinary concerns of life. It is 
the case with the study of all the 
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different branches of learning, or art, 
or science. In all these pursuits, the 
man who knows nothing, or knows 
but a little, is confident and eager, 
But he who seriously begins to make 
the trial, soon loses his presumption. 
He acquires by degrees a new stand- 
ard of judging. New views present 
themselves. The circuit widens 
around him. ‘The point of perfec. 
tion moves farther otf. His first rude 
attempts are despised. And after 
years of patient labour, he still sees 
that he has really learnt nothing, in 
comparison of the unbounded field 
of attainment which stretches itself 
before him. 

it is thus in the pursuit of personal 
holiness. The worldly man knows 
nothing of practical godliness ; and 
therefore, if he speak of it, he will 
betray his total ignorance of the sub- 
ject. The young Christian knows 
but little, and must therefore, at pre- 
sent, be an incompetent judge. 

But let any one take up religion as 
the grand concern of a dying and ac- 
countable creature, and let him per- 
severe for a course of years in the 
pursuit, and his confidence will les- 
sen exactly as his knowledge in- 
creases. He will find, that after he 
has obtained some hope of being in- 
terested in the righteousness of Je- 
sus Christ as his only ground of jus- 
tification, and after he has been es. 
tablished in the grace of the Holy 
Ghost as the only source of holiness, 
the task he has still to perform is im- 
mense. By degrees his information 
will enlarge ; his spiritual senses be- 
come more acute; he will daily find 
new sources of evil discovering 
themselves, and new points of duty 
calling for attention. He will be- 
come more quick in perceiving what 
is amiss, and more cautious in every 
step he takes. And he will be con- 
scious, after all, that he cannot do 
what he would, nor be what he ought. 

In this way, every Christian, as he 
grows in “grace, enters more into 
the spirit of the apostle. He feels 
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that he has not attained. We obtains 
daily a more accurate knowledge of 
his own heart and conduct. He sces 
more of the holiness of God’s law. 
He feeis more deeply the defilement 
and the guilt of sin. He sees more 
clearly the beauty and excellency of 
obedience. His views of the glory 
and perfection of the divine character 
are enlarged. Ele contemplates with 
crowing admiration and gratitude, 
the stupendous plan of redemption. 
He dwells on the person and work of 
Christ. He breathes after the bles- 
sed influence of the Holy Spirit. His 
affections are raised and purified by 
communion with God. The promi- 
ses of the Gospel swell on his view. 
The special mercies he has received 
present themselves to his mind. He 
considers at the same time his talents 
and opportunities. And the more 
he can bring these points together, 
the more does he perceive his obli- 
gations to universal holiness, and his 
guilt and ingratitude when he com- 
mits sin. Thus, whilst he is really 
improving in all xoodness, he seems 
still to remain at a vast distance from 
the perfect holiness to which he is 
called. His quickness in observing 
his own heart and conduct is such, 
that, like objects seen through a mi- 
croscope, evils or defects, before in- 
visible, become mz iifest, while those 
which before appeared of small mo- 
ment are magnified. 

The language of Pope on another 
subject 1s so applicable to this, that 
I shall be excused for introducing it. 


So pleas’d at first the tow’ring Alps we try, 

Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the 
sky : 

Tl’ eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the 
last. 

But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthen’d way, 

Th’ increasing prospect tires our w andring 
eyes, 


Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 


IiI. We come now toconsider the 
Christ. Obsery. No. 110. 
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apostle’s ardent pursuit after higher 
degrees of holiness. 

This ardour is expressed in the 
most striking manner ; * | count not 
myself to have apprehended ; ; but this 
one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are beiind, and re aching forth 
unto those things which are before, 
I press towards the mark for the prize 
of my high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 

It is very / important to enter into 
the full force of this language. The 
image is taken from the racer in cer- 
tain games called the Olympic games, 
which have filled the world with their 
fame; and which were held at Elis, 
in Greece, after every fourth year. An 
entire city and district were conse- 
crated to them; anda general truce 
was proclaimed during their celebra- 
tion. Multitudes thronged to them 
by land and sea, from every part of 
Greece, and from distant countries : 
evenambassadors and sovereigns were 
in the habit of meeting there. Ten 
months’ preparation was required of 
every one who took part in these 
games, and kings were often among 
the number. Eight judges of the 
eames were solemnly appointed. The 
name and country of the person who 
obtained the victory was proclaimed 
aloud by the heralds ; and while thun- 
dersofapplause resounded,poets stood 
ready to celebrate his exploits, and 
‘The Conqueror at Olympia” was 
added to his name. 

Conceive, then, al! the personsabout 
to engage in the foot-race (the most 
ancient and honourable of all the 
eames), drawn up at the line, waiting 
the signal. The name of each is dis- 
tinctly pronounced by the herald; the 
unnumbered multitudesanimate them 
to exertion ; the judges at the end of 
the course are watching to distin- 
guish the conqueror; and the prize 
itself is placed full in view. The 
trumpet sounds. In an instant they 
dart forth from the line, and soon 
reach the goal. Imagine the feelings 


M 
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of the racer during the moment of con- 
test. He is swallowed up in the ob- 
ject before him. He forgets the 
ground he has passed over. he rea- 
ches forth, with the utmost eagerness, 
to scize the prize which is to reward 
his toil. 

This striking image the apostle 
employs to describe the ardour with 
which he pursued after higher de- 
erees of holiness. It is impossible 


for me tc convey the full strength of 


his language ; but his main design 
is evident. He had been “ appre- 
hended of Christ.” He had renoun- 
ced his own righteousness, to win 
Christ and be found in him. But is 
he satisfied with this ? No such thing. 
His heart is fixed on being contormed 
to his Saviour’s image. ‘This is his 
habitual state of mind, And in this 
pursuit, his growing sense of im- 
perfection stirs him up to redoubled 
diligen ce. 

This one thing he did ; his whole 
soul was engrossed by it. To know 
more of Christ and the power of his 
resurrection, occupied all his care. 
Every thing else was uninteresting 
to him in comparison of this. He 
forgot the things that were behind. Like 
the racer, the advances he had alrea- 
dy made were as nothing. The love, 
and faith, and obedience to which he 
had already attained, were but as a 
drop in the ocean. The immense 
prospect before him filled his soul. 
He saw there was so much more to 
be known, and felt, and performed, 
that he could not look back with satis- 
faction on his present attainments. 
He did not regard them at all. They 
were forgotten in his eager reaching 
forth unto those things whieh qere be- 
fore. Thus he pressed forward to- 
wards the murk of the prize of his high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. He 
had the prize in view. On this his 
eye was fixed; even on that perfect 
holiness and happiness ina glorious 
resurrection, which should be the 
crown of the conqueror. This was 
his mark ; and in pursuing it, every 


faculty of body and soul was exerted 
to attain increasing knowledge, fer- 
vour, spirituality, and obedience. 
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Such is the animating example of 
the apostle Paul. “The application of 
this to ourselves I shall reserve for 
another occasion. 

In the meantime, letusask ourselves 
these plain questions. Is my religion 
like that of St. Paul? Is my state be- 
fore God like his? Have 1 repented 
and turned to God? Have I been re- 
newed by the Hoiy Ghost? Heve I 
believed on Jesus Christ unto Righ- 
tcousness ? Are my attainments, 
though not so great, yet of the sume 
kind with those of the apostle And 
whilst I am aiming at further pro- 
gress, is my sense of imperfecuon as 
unfeigned and humiliiating as his? 
Above all, am I pressing towards hea- 
venas my great mark ? Is this my one 
object! DoT count present attain- 
ments as nothing, in co.nparison ofthe 
immense field whichis yet untrodden! 
And am I eagerly seeking to know 
more of Christ, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, resolving never to slacken 
my exertions till death brings me te 
my eternal crown ? dimen ! 


‘lo the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I was somewhat surprised to read, in 
your admirable review of Bishop 
Lorsley’s Sermons, as follows ; “ This 
reference of the Psalm” (viz. xlv.) 
* to Christ, is warranted by the con- 
current judement of antiquity ; and 
though REJECTED, firobably ufion the 
authority of Calving in the title prefix: 
ed to the Psalm in Queen Elizabeth's 
version Of the Bible, was adopted in the 
days of James the Virst by the fra- 
mers of our present authorized ver- 
sion.’’—It appeared to me strange 
that, so contrary to the general strain 
of interpretation which then prevailed, 
cither of those authorities should ex- 
plain the Psalm ina sense which ex- 
cluded its reference to Christ. 1 
therefore had recourse first to the au- 
thorized version of the Bible in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. The edi- 
tion which I consulted was printed by 
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the deputies of Christopher Barker, 
Printer to the Queen’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty, Anno Dom. 1592, cum 
priviiegzio; and quite different, I ap- 
prehend, to the suggestion above, I 


tound the title prefixed to the 45th 
[’s..'m to be as follows: “ The mayjes- 
ty of Solomon—his honour—are 
pecsed—and also his marriage with 
ti “.yptian blessed—Under the 
cll figure, the wonderful majesty and 
anere / he kingdom of Christ, and 
ti ie Church his Shouse, now taken 
cf ihe Gentilesy ts described.? Onver. 
6, ‘he marginal note is, ‘* Under this 
] SF this kingdom of sustice is set 
firth he coerlasting kingdom of Christ?” 
and, after several remarks to the same 


effect, the note on the last verse is, 
© Tits must only be referred to Chris’, 
and rot to solomen.’?? Whatever there- 
fore might be the opinion of Calvin, 
the editors of Qucen Elizabeth’s Bi- 
ble did not interpret the 45th Psalm 
in a sense different from that which 
you justly assert is warranted by the 
concurrent judgment of anuquity *. 
But I was willing to be satisfied as 
to the opinion of Calvin on the sub- 


* E. S. Is mistaken in supposing the Bi- 
ble from which he quotes to have been the 
authorized Bible of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign: it is the Geneva Bible. 
it is now before us, printed also by Barker. 
The authorized Bible of Queen Elizabeth 
was What is called the Bisiiops’ Bible, al- 
though the Geneva Bible was in common 
use. In the first folio edition of the Bi- 
shops’ Bible, which is now on our table, the 
title of the 45th Psalm runs thus: ** The 
Prophet, describing here the beauty, elo- 
quence, &c. of King Solomon, his wife and 
children, setteth forth Jesus Christ, and his 
Espouse the Church, whose eternal kingdotma 
against sin, death, and hell, is notably figur- 
ed here in this Psalm.” E. S does not 
seem to be aware that Bishop Horsley, on 
Whose authority we rested, quotes the very 
same passages from the Geneva Bible, in 
confirmation of his censure of Calvin, which 
F.S. quotes in vindication of him. The 
Bishop thought Calvin altogether wrong in 
supposing the Psalm to refer in any man- 
ner or measure to Solomon, though figura- 
tively to Christ ; his own view being that it 
refers primarily and exclusively to Christ. 
And it is this error, as he deems it (though 
we may not have been sufficiently clear in 
stating the point at issue) which the Bishop 
attacks. Ep. 


A copy of 


ject, and I consulted his Institutes. 
I there found that he was so far from 
adopting the restrained sense sug- 
gested above, that he is very explicit 
indeed in his application of the 45th 
Psalm to the person and kingdom ot 
Christ. In booki. cap. 13, sect. 9, I 
read as follows: “ Quia tamen sine 
controversia inter omnes constare de- 
bet, Christum esse illum Sermonem 
carne indutum, huc optime conveni- 
ent quzcunque deitatem Christo as- 
serunt testimonia. Quum dicitur 
Psalmo 45. Solium tuum Deus in 
seculum et usque, tergiversantur 
Judzi, nomen Elohim competere 
etiam in angelos et summas_ potes- 
tates. Atqul nusquam extat similis 
in Scriptura locus, qui thronum 2ter- 
num creature erigat; neque enim 
simpliciter Deus vocatur, sed ezter- 
nus quoque Dominator.” Again, in 
book il. cap. 15, sect. 5, the author, 
referring to the 45th Psalm, thus 
writes, * Hloc oleum est letitiz quo 
Psalmus predicat eum (Christum) 
fuisse unctum pre consortibus suis.” 
My copy of the Institutes was print- 
ed at Leyden, 1654. 

But I examined also Calvin’s Com. 
mentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews: in the first chapter of which, 
ver. 8 and 9, the 45th Psalm is quot- 
ed by the apostle. Here the author 
observes, that the Psalm, in its pri- 
mary and literal sense, refers to So- 
lomon; but he very expressly ap- 
plies it to Christ in its spiritual and 
prophetic sense. © Quisquis ergo 
cumposito animo et citra rixandi stu- 
dium hunc versum Jeget non inficia- 
bitur Messiam vocari Deum.” And 
again: ** Hoc in Christum magis 
proprie competit qui nos sibi adopta- 
vit consortes, tametsi jure proprio 
non eramus. Unctus autem fuit su- 
pra nos omnes,”’ with much more to 
the same effect. So that I conceive 
there can be very little difference in 
the sense of the Psalm, as interpret- 
ed by Bishop Horsley, and that in 
which jt was interpreted by Calvin. 

Now, Sir, it must be acknowledg- 
ed that your correspondents are ge- 
nerally much more ingenuous and 
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temperate in their treatment of Cal- 
vin than most of their contempora- 
ries; but yet I have sometimes sus- 
pected that some of them are little 
acquainted with Calvin and his works. 

The honourable mention repeated- 
ly made of Calvin by Bishop Jewell. 
in his Defence of his Anology, and 
the estimation in which he was hol- 
den by Bishop Hall*, who reckons 
him “ amongst the best expositors of 
Scripture since the apostles left the 
earth,’ might surely create a suspi- 
cion that there is some mistake 
amongst the moderns, in estimating 
his character both as an author and 
aman. I much doubt whether Bi- 
shop Horsley would have treated him 
with so little ceremony as he has 
shewn to certain modern commenta- 
tors of great celebrity. The Bishop 
had, indeed, the daring to defend the 
political character of Calvin asrainst 
the calumnies of Dr. Heylin, reviv. 
ed by Mr. Plowden; and his de- 
fence must be satisfactory to every 
ingenuous mindf. But even his lord- 
ship seems to assert, somewhat too 
hastily, that, in disregard of an apos- 
tolic institution, and the exampie of 
the primitive ages, “ he endeavour- 
ed to fashion the government of all 
the Protestant churches upon repub- 
lican principles” It appears, from 
Beza’s Life of Calvin, that Calvin 
did not first introduce the presbytery 
into Geneva. It subsisted when he 
came thither, Anno 1536. Farellus 
and Viretus constrained him to set- 
tle there. Farellus threatened him 
with the divine vengeance if he re- 
fused, as one that sought his own, not 
the things of Jesus Christ. “ Hac ter- 
ribili denuntiatione territus Calvinus 
sese hresbyterit et magistratus volun- 
tatl permisit,” saith Beza. More- 
over, in the year 1549, thirteen years 
after Calvin first settled at Geneva, 
Bullinger, Ca/vin, and others, in a 
letter to King Edward, offered to 


* Vol. x 


+ Appendix to Sermon on the Martyrdom 
of King Charles the First, preached 1793. 


.p. 88. Pratt’s edition. 
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make him their defender, and to have 
bishofis in their churches, as there 


were in England, with the tender of 


their services to assist and unite to- 
gether. Vide Strype’s Life of Abp. 
Cranmer, folio, 207*. This, surely, 
does not seem like an endeavour to 
fashion all the Protestant churches 
upon republican principles. 

You will, I fear, suspect that the 
writeris a vehement and incorrigible 
Calvinist—But he admires Calvin 
chiefly as a practical divine. As to 
those deep and mysterious doctrines 
which respect the counsels of God, 
he thinks it becomes us Qpovesw ess 72 
cadeoveryv. With respect to those meta- 
physical subtleties which arise out 
of them, and too often minister ques- 
tions and strifes of words, rather than 


godly edifying, he is decidedly of 


opinion with the moderate and candid 
Le Blanc—* Forte tamen consultius 
es-ct questiones hujusmodi, que nihil 
ad fructum pictatis faciunt, et nihilo. 
minus gravissimas contentiones exci- 
tant, nec movere nec determinare.” 
Your Friend, and 
Constant Reader, E. S 


Ve are much obliged to E. S. for 
the above communication; indeed, 
we are always glad to be favoured 
with the fruit of his researches into 
Christian antiquity. With respect, 
however, to the main point now un- 
der discussion, he will perceive, from 
what we have already said, that he 
has misapprehended the drift of Bi- 
shop Horsiey’s argument; an error 
into which we may have contributed 
to lead him. ‘The Bishop does not 
affirm, as EL. S. supposes, that Calvin 
denies that the 45th Psalm fieures 
Christ under a descri::tion of Solo- 
mon; but he censures Calvin, and 
those who have followed him, for re- 
presenting the Psalm as at all appli- 
cable to Solomon, but only to the 
Messiah, and his spouse, the church. 

Ep. 
* Mr. Strype also shews how much this 


proposal alarmed the Papists, and the mea- 
sures which they took to prevent its effeet. 
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1811.] Indian Hebrew MSS.—Letter of Dr. Knapp to Mr. Yeates. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Yo the Elitor of the Christian Observer. 


In reply to a note of your corres- 
pondent, signed Oxoniensis, inserted 
page 756 of your valuable miscellany 
for last November, I again remark, 
that the collation of the Indian roll 
there mentioned, with the printed 
text of Van. Hooght, affords not 
more than forty examples of varia- 
tion ; and that not ove of the said ex- 
amples declares for any real corrup- 
tion of the Hebrew text of the Pen- 
tateuch, but concerns only such /ef- 
‘ers of difference as affect neither the 
reading nor interpretation of the sa- 
cred text. Out of this number, 
which must be allowed to be indeed 
inconsiderable, twenty-five exactly 
agree with the edition of Athias’s 
Bible, printed at Amsterdam 1661, 
and the remaining few are mostly 
supported by other Hebrew and Sa- 
maritan MSS., whose readings have 
been collected by the learned and 
laborious Dr. Kennicott. 

With respect to the chronology 
of the patriarchal ages recorded in 
the book of Genesis, your corres- 
pondent inguires, “ Whether the 
numbers in the Indian MS. are quite 
the same as in Vander Hooght’s 
printed text.” Lo which ingenious 
and important inquiry I answer, from 
the most careful inspection of the 
MS. text in this part of the sacred 
history, that the zzmders stand in the 
MS. exactly the same as in V. Hooght’s 
text. 

Perhaps your correspondent, or 
some other learned reader, Sir, may 
wish to know “whether the Indian 
MS. affords any authority for the 
mention of Cainan, son of Arfrhaxad, 
recorded Luke, chap. iii, ver. 36.” 
Among numerous other points of 
critical inquiry, I have diligently 
sought for this article respecting the 
post-diluvian Cainan, but it is not 
‘upported by the Indian copy ; and 


hence we may conclude, that so far 
is this valuable MS. from countenan- 
cing any new and improved form of 
the Hebrew text, that its agreement 
and uniformity with all other the 
most perfect copies extant, shews it 
to have had, together with them, one 
and the same origin, and to have been 
derived from the same common 
fountain. 

Should this collation be published, 
which occupies thirty quarto pages, 
and comprehends a_ transcript of 
nearly 600 lines, after the exact form 
observed in the MS., a new and im- 
proved method will offer itself for 
the more accurate and_ satisfactory 
collation and investigation of He- 
brew MSS. in general, to the great 
improvement of this branch of sa- 
cred literature. 

Yours, respectiully, 
=. @ 
Cam. Jan. 1811. 


—— aD 


The following letter from the well- 
known Dr. Knapp, of Halle, in Ger- 
many, to Mr. Yeates, will probably 
interest our learned readers; es- 
pecially as itis connected with the 
important objects of that gentle- 
man’s present pursuit. 

“ Viro Excellentissimo, Thomzx 
Yeates, S. D. Georg. Christian. 
Knapp. 

“ Epistola Tua, quam d. xy Oc- 
tobris ad me perhumaniter scripsisti, 
mihi longe gratissima fuit et accep- 
tissima, non modo ideo, quia in- 
signis eruditionis Tux co in genere 
literarum, cul nostra etate pauci 
operam suam dicant, egregium spe- 
cimen exhibet, sed propterea etiam, 
quod ex ea laudabile studium Tuum 
in propaganda salutarl cognitione 
Jesu Christi positum (in quo sane 
hoc tempore Vestrates ecclesiae 1l- 
lustri nostratibus exemplo sunt), 
magna cum voluptate intellexi. Da. 
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bis autem, Vir excellentissime, mihi 
hanc veniam, ut ad epistolam Tuam 
Anglice scriptam, Latine rescribam. 
Neque enim ca in me facultas est 
lingue Tibi vernacula, ut illa in lo- 
quendo scribendoque uti possim. 

“ Jam ad questiones a Te pro- 
positas breviter strictimque respon- 
debo. Ac primum quidem valde 
probo consilium Tuum de edenda 
tali versione Novi Test. Hebraica, 
que, ut omnibus Inter omines na- 
tiones dispersis Judzis, pariter pro- 
sit, ad idiomata linguze in Nhbris 
Veteris Test. usurpatz, quoad ficri 
possit, quam proxime accedat. Ko- 
dem consilio etiam superiori szculo 
Callenbergius, Professor Halensis, duo 
libros Novi Test. in puram et anti- 
quam illam dialectum HHebraicam 
translatos, ty pis exscribi jussit, cosque 
cum aliis libellis ab se editis per pre- 
cones Evangelii seu Missionarios, 
qui ad Judzos iter facerent, in plures 
provincias Eurohe, Asia, et Africa, 
misit. Et quamvis pervicax gens 
Israelitica ex hoc institito Sielities (ita 
enim illud appellari solebat), cum 
fructum tunc quidem non perceperit, 
quem piusconditorexspectabat,tamen 
dubitari non potest, quin ejus studia 
nonnullis ex hoc populo ad meliorem 
cognitionem et vero etiam ad zter- 
nam salutem profucrint. Mihi enim 
plane persuasum est, eyusmodi con- 
silia et instituta, que in honorem 
Dei et Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 
pia mente suscipiuntur et conduntur, 
si qualemcumque progressum ccep- 
ta rei Deus dederit, haudquaquam 
frustra suscepta esse ct condita. Certe 
illa aliis, qui postea vel idem plane, 
vel simile opus moliuntur, hactenus 
prosunt, ut ils expeditiorem magis- 
que tritam viam monstrent ac muni- 
ant. Que cum ita sint, Te non du- 
bito adhortari, ut coeptum opus gna- 
viter perficias ; perficies enim, si 
Deus annuerit, feliciter, pro Tua 


peritia Hebraice linguz et naturali 
ingenii dexteritate, quam ex tradito 
mihi specimine Tuo satis perspexi. 
Quod de mediocritate versionis Hut- 
terian@ judicas, in eo me Tecum plane 


secutione posuit ; 
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consenticntem habes; nec minus 
hoc probo, quod Grecum textum 
Novi Test. Hebraice converiens, 


veterem interpretem Syrum atque 
adeo Rabbinorum scripta sedulo com- 
paranda duxeris. Nam eo imprimis 
subsidio, quod ex Rabbinicis libris 
paratur, carere nemo potest, qui in 
Hebraice transferendo Novo Test. 
operam suam peritis harum rerum 
existimatoribus probaricupiat. Cete- 
rum id mihi perplacet, quod nen om- 
nes statim libros Novi Test. uno volu- 
mine comprchensos, sed initio unum 
tantum alterumve libellum, ac dein- 
de, si Deus ceeptis Tuis adspiraverit, 
singulos singulatim edere stutieris. 
“ Tn numero eorum, qui superiori 
etate aliquot libros N. T. ILebraice 
reddere tentarunt (quorum quosdam. 
Te quoque consuluisse scribis), haud 
dubie etiam Sedast. Miinsrerus { Pro- 
fessor Basilersis Sec. XVI.) ‘Tibi 
innotuit, cujus exstat libellus, paullo 
rarior ille quidem, sed in bibliothecis 
tamen passim inveniendus, qui sic 
inscribitur : mwnanyn, Hvangel. se- 
cundum Mattheum in lingua Hebraica 
cum verstone Lat. atyue annotationibus 
Seb. Miinstert. Una cum Efistola D. 
Pauli ad Hebreos, Hebraice et Latine ; 
(Basilez, M.p.Lvir., ectonis) ; Cui li- 
bello, praeter annotationcs bone fru- 
gis plenas, simul alia insunt, que Te 
Jegisse atque in usum Judxorum 
convertisse non peenitebit. Preterea 
opere pretium fuerit, conferre He- 
braicam versionem illam Epistolz ad 
Hlebreos et Evangelit Luce quam 
idem ille, cujus supra mentionem 
feci, Cullenbergius, edendam curavit. 
Quam cum valde dubitem etiam nunc 
in bibliopoliis Londinensibus reperirl, 
una cum hac epistola ad Te mitten- 
dam putavi, persuasus, eam Tibi nec 
injucundam, nec inutilem futuram. 
Videbis enim, Proselytum illum 
pressius interdum atque adstrictius 
textum archetypum sequl, itemque 
subinde feliciter ipsi successisse 
studium, quod in eligendis propriis 
vocabulis atque in dilucide declaran- 
da verborum sententiarumque con- 
quamquam multis 
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in locis palmam Tibi lubens defero. 
—His libellis adjeci etiam Catalogum 
librorum, maxinam partem a Cadlen- 
bergio in usum Judzorum, Muham- 
medanorum et Christianorum Orien- 
ta‘lum evulgatorum ; quorum notitia, 
ut Spero, et Tibi, et aliisin Anglia 
amicis, qui bonz cause Christi fa- 
vent, haud in; orata erit. 

“ Quod relig juum est, Deum O. M. 
supplex precor, ut Tua, Vir exccl- 
Jenussime, conata fortunet, atque in 
honorem ect gloriam optimi Soteris 
nostri cedere jubeat. De me vero 
sic existimes ac Tibi persuadeas ve- 
hementer velim, me, quibuscumque 
rebus potero, commodis studiisque 
et Tuis et aliorum in Britannia ami- 
corum (quibuscum, fretus una atque 
eadem spe et fiducia in Christo re- 
posita, quam vis absens, mente tamen 
animoque conjuncuissimus vivo), lu- 
bentissimum inserviturum. Vale, 
et, quo facere nihil jucundius pote- 
ris, ‘Tuam mihi favorem conserva. 
Scribebam Hale, die xxv Novem- 
bris. C1Id19CCCi. 

* Si quid peccatum a me fuerit in 
exterior! hujus ep:stole inscriptione, 
lubens, ut spero veniam, mihi dabis 
utulum Tuumignoranti. Que Tux 
epistole ad me datz inscripsisti, ea 
recte si habent ac plane sufficiunt. 
Neque enim hodie in Germania mo- 
ris est, epistolis multa inscribere.— 
Preter Regiam Professionem Theo- 
logiz in Academia Halensi, mihi 
etham demandatum est cure et labo- 
ris plenum munus Directoris Paeda- 
govll Regil, Orphanotrophei, cetero- 
rumque institutorum, gue b. Aug. 
Herm. Frankius condidit; et prep- 
ter commissam mihi curam Missio- 
num evangelicarum, quz sunt in In- 
dia Orientall, etiam Societati Londin-. 
ensi de promovenda cognitione Chris- 
ti, adscriptus sum.” 





To theEditor of the Christian Observer. 

I nave been highly gratified by 
your Quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New, collated with the 
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LXX. but could wish that you had 
uniformly given an English transla- 
tion of the Greek, for the sake of un- 
learned readers. I am more convinc- 
ed than ever, by this part of your 
publication, of the great value of the 
LAX. and my frequent wish is there- 
by renewed to sec a good English 
transiation from ie best edition of 
that work. I have some idea of hav- 
ing seen a proposal for a new edition 
of it. LI should be glad if you can 
favour us with any information, whe- 
ther such a work is likely to appear. 
I could also wish you to recommend 
it to some of your learned correspon- 
dents to undertake a literal and faith- 
ful translation of the LXX. to be 
printed in the least expensive form, 
for the benelit of common readers. 
It would be highly acceptable to ma- 
ny, and J cannot but think it would 
throw great light upon the Old Tes- 
tament. Iam, 
Yours most respectfully, 
rt HEOLOGUS 


EEE 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

In maintaining the supcriority of 
the English above the Scotch uni- 
versities, it is said, in your number 
for November last, p- 721, If the re- 
spective claims of the two systems 
are to be adjusted by considering 
their active Influence in the produc- 
tion of great men, it is certain that 
the claims of the English universi- 
ties may challenge acomparison with 
all the world.”? I am not inclined to 
dispute the justice of this assertion ; 
but I must take the liberty to ob- 
serve, that one of the examples pro- 
duced in the next sentence to con- 
firm the position, is an unfortunate 
mistake. “ Our dissenting brethren,” 
you say, “ owe to them their Bax- 
ters, and Calamies, and Owens, and 
Howes; such luminaries as have at 
no period risen upon the horizon of 
their respective assemblies.” I rea- 
dily acquiesce in your ¢acomium on 
these men, but I must take leave to 
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inform you, that the first of them, 
Richard Baxter, was not educated at 
either of these illustrious seminaries, 
and that he had no university educa- 
tion at all; which is one striking in- 
stunce to shee, that an education ei- 
ther in the Scotch or English uni- 
versities is not necessary to the pro- 
duction of truiy “ great men.” [I 
will give you my authority for the 
fact I have asserted, which is no 
other than a letter of this great man 
himself, in answer to one addressed 
to him by the famous Anthony Wood, 
the author of J/thene Ovconienses, in 
order to obtain information concern- 
ing the place of his education, that he 
might duly honour him in that work. 
W ood, in his second volume, page 
1125, second edition, under the ar- 
ticle ** Writers of New Inn Hall,’’ 
has the following passage, in which 
he has done himself more honour 
than in several others in his elabo- 
rate work. “ Whereas there hath 
been a report that Mr. Richard Bax- 
ter, the pride of the Presbyterian 
party, was bred at New Inn*. I did 
therefore send a letter to him, to 
know the truth of the matter; upon 
the receipt of which he very civilly 
returned me this answer.—‘ As _ to 
myself, my faults are no disgrace to 
any university, for I was of none, and 
have little but what I had out of 
vooks, and iriconsiderable helps of 
country tutors. Weakness and pain 
nelped me to study how to die ; that 
+e me on studying how to live; 2 and 
hat, on st udying the doctrine from 
which I must fetch my motives and 
comiorts. And beginning with ne- 
cessaries, I proceeded by degrees, 
wnd now am going to see that which 
i have lived and seebind for, &c.+”’ 


* The mistake probably arose from the 

‘rcumstance of Stephen Baxter, his cousin, 

» ing there educated, to one of whose books 

“chard wrote a preface. It is entitled 
‘* Nonconformity to the World.” 


7 It israther singular, though this An- 
thony Wood most shamefully abuses Dr. 
Wiven among others, he in several places 
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This letter, I doubt not, you and 
your readers will esteem a curiosity 
worth preserving, not merely as it as- 
certains a singular fact, but as it 
tends to exalt our ideas of this good 
man’s greatmess and humility, of 
whom, in the course of your work, 
you have repeatedly expresseda high 
idea. I am, Sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 
A BAXTERIAN 


P. S. It has often struck me as ra- 
ther extraordinary, that we have ne 
ver had a work similar to Wood’s, 
entitled Athene Cantabrigienses. 1 
once suggested this to a ‘Cambridge 
protessor, who, to my great surprize, 
had never seen or heard of Wood’s 
famous publication, I could wish 
you to suggest itto some able Cam- 
br idge man to undertake such a de- 
sideratum i in ecclesiastical literature 


Dn eeensietenall 


——— 


To the E.litor of the Christian Observer. 


I pon’ know how it is, but I fee} 
a persuasion that, whoever you are, 
you are such a plain, blunt sort of a 
man, that 1, who am pretty much of 
the same character (though perhaps 
somewhat -corrupted by my late as- 
sociations), have determined to state 
my case to you.—In the first place 
then, Sir, you must understand, that 
I have lived almost entirely out of 
the world. My father was a solicitor 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who endea- 
voured to make a great shew, though 
he had a large family and little mo- 
ney. My sisters, for I had two, were 
older than I, and had been at a board- 
ing-school, a few years before I re- 
nember much of my own history. 
But when I was about ten years ol 
age, an old Quaker, my uncle by my 
mother’s side, begged my father te 
let him take me into a distant coun- 
ty and bring me up as his own child. 


mentions Baxter in terms of respect. See 
the Index, in which reference is made to 
four or five places where Baxter’s name oc- 
curs ; but, which is very strange, the above 
nigost interesting passage js not referred te 
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My father, who knew that the old 
gentleman had plenty of money and 
no heir, readily consented. And hav- 
ing stipulated that I should be ex- 
empt.d from showing and theeing any 
but his own fraternity, he packed 
me Into my uncle’s drab “ one-horse 
shay,’ and down we went to Eben- 
ezer Hall in Norihumberland. I 
couid tell you,.Sir, a number of 
strange things which happened in 
the course of my training under my 
eood uncie, But this is not my ob- 
ject, as | have a particular grievance 
to state to you, and one of the things 
I have Icarned of my uncie is, not 
to be too talkative, whea no yood is 
to come ef it. 

To proceed directly to the point 
thercfore. My uncle was a most cx- 
cellent man. ‘To be sure, Nature 
meant him for a Quaker. He was 
cuit, erect, formal ; with the slowest 
pulse, the doctor said, he ever felt ; 
and certainly the mo-t articulate 
enunciation | ever heard. His per- 
son Was roundness and smoothness 
itseif; and he leoked always as if he 
were come out of a band-box. But 
he hada large heart, and loved God 
and his fellow creatures. One dis- 
iinguishing feature in his character 
was, the love of truth; on this he 
could not bear the slightest infringe- 
ment. In conversation, as far as he 
could, he told the precise tour and 
minute at which every thing happen- 
ed. He never coloured high; used 
his epithets very sparingly; hated 
exclamations; shuddered at a su- 
periative ; thought excess in language 
a capital crime; and curiously sguar- 
ed and fitted every word to the sub- 
ject on which he used it.—To such 
an extent was this exactness carried, 
that having discovered, at the end 
of four months, that the undertaker 
had put a wrong date upon his wife’s 
coffin, he dug her up to correct the 
error. Ofcourse, Sir, as I loved my 
uncle, and thought every thing which 
belonged to him venerable, except 
his monstrous hat, I caught a good 
deal of his precision of speech. And, 
although I may have learned a looser 
Christ. Obsery. No. 110. 
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phraseology since I quitted him, at 
that time the just application of epi- 
thets, and the due management of 
positive, comparative and superlative, 
occupied a considerable portion of 
my dav. When my _ good uncle 
thought me seasoned for life, he sent 
me, at my father’s request, to my 
own family ; and I made my appear- 
ance, to the no small surprise of 
the domestic circle, in all the full- 
blown beauty and starched dignity of 
precision and punctuality. Many 
odd circumstances might here also 
be stated, but I shall confine myself, 
as I said, to the mention of a single 
erievance. My sisters were very 
sprightly misses; their pulse, per. 
haps, (hough this I do not take upon 
me to affirm,) beat twice to my un- 
cle’s once. They prided themselves 
upon exquisite feeling, ond fancied 
that exquisite feeling must always 
shew itself by intense expression. 
A painter would have found our 
drawing-room a capital study for 
stvolig emotions, as ina single day 
either of our young ladies sometimes 
ran through the whole circle of them. 
Grief, dismay, transport followed each 
other in rapid succession. The sob, 
the sigh, and even the shriek, were 
alniost as common with them as the 
most familiar words of conversation. 
Instead of their communication being 
simply ** yea, yea, and nay, nay,” 
those poor monosyllabies, except in- 
deed the last, pretty emphaticaily ap- 
plied, were almost banished from 
the vocabulary.x—With the positive 
degree they would have little or noth- 
ing to do. The comparative, when 
aneighbour’s beauty was the topic, 
they would indeed sometimes conde- 
scend to employ. But the superlarive, 
ut all hours, in all places, and upon 
every occasion, was the darling figure 
of speech. As “ that inimitable man, 
Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, could say 
as much abouta riband as a Rapha- 
el ;” so my dear sisters magnified 
mice into mammoths, and mole-bills 
into mountains; received a thread- 
paper with nearly the same emotion 
with which they would have received 


N 
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an offer; saw in every man an angel 
or an imp; were hysterical with joy 
and sorrow in the same hour; and 
scolded or hugged one another all 
day long. Dictionaries were ransuck- 
ed for intensitives. Common lan- 
guage Indeed was too weak for their 
sensations. I have heard them de- 
hounce a poor kitten in terms which 
would have suited the ban of the 
empire,and rollat the head ofa house- 
maid thunders which would not have 
disgraced the Vatican. They dealt 
much in the vast, the sublime, the 
delicious, the ravishing, the immor- 
tal. In short, Sir, the vocabulary, 
and even the world, seemed almost 
too small for them ; and if I imay 
venture to employ the hyperbole of 
one poet in describing another,-— 
they 
‘Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new; 
Existence saw them spurn her bounded 
rei ign, 
And panting time toil’d after them in vain,’ 
Now, Sir, you can well conceive 
my amazement on joining this vehe- 
meat party. It seemed a new world 
tome. It was ke the change of 
moving from the pole to the equa- 
tor, or of quitting the Catacombs of 
Egvpt to visit her gayest palaces. 
There was as much life and emotion 
here in a day, as In a calendar month 
at my uncle’s. All around me seem- 
edto be hung upon wires, or to be 
a bundle of nerves.—But, Sir, to say 
TIT was merely a'vazed (which, how- 
ever, my uncle always taught me to 
consider as no small misfortune) at 
the state of my family, will give you 
a very faint notion of my condition. 
T have been in a_ succession of 
scrapes from the first moment I en- 
tered the house tilithe present hour. 
You shall hear some of them. One 
day, when my father was pressing 
one of the girls to play a_ sonata, 
which to be sure was tedious enough 
to exhaust a burgomaster, I heard 
her say “she had rather die than play 
it.” I, at once, supposed the poor 
girl had strong conscientious scru- 
ples against playing it. I ventured 


therefore to defend her, even against 
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my father’s command; justly offend- 
ed him ; and found, to my utter con- 
fusion the next day, that she was in 
fact, in her own phraseology, dying 
with anxiety to let a young man who 
stood near see how very neatly she 
could finger one of the most difficult 
sonatas of Mozart.—The day after a 
still more unfortunate event occur. 
red. J heard my second sister say 
of an old lady, * she is the most hor- 
rid old wretch I know.”? That very 
day the identical lady was invited to 
dinner. Armed at all points against 
her, by my sister’s judgment of her 
character, | treated her with the most 
repulsive coldness. I confess I was 
the more ungracious, because It had 
been intimated to me by my father 
that, if she liked me, she would pro- 
bably bequeath to me a larve legacy ; 
and JT was resolved not to worship 
vice for the sake ofits wealth. I suc- 
ceeded in sending the old lady away 
disgusted with my behaviour, and 
had in a few hours the mortification 
of learning, that no crime could be 
imputed to her, but that of now and 
then lecturing my sisters upon mod- 
eration, and employing abad mantua- 
maker. In like manner I happened 
to hear the girls speaking of some 
‘charming man,” who was coming in 
the course of the morning ; and when 
he was announced, I was advancing 
to the door (for I naturally gravitate 
to what is good) to meet him; but 
was checked by discovering that it 
was their dancing-master.—So also 
I heard them concurring, in pretty 
strong tones, that a certain gentle- 
man had “ used my eldest sister scan- 
dalously,” I was foolish enough to 
think of setting off to his house, to 
remonstrate with him upon his scan- 
dalous” behaviour; but, inquiring 
into the nature of his capital offence, 
I found that he had actually preferred 
the Lay to Marmion, when she pre- 
ferred M.rmion to the Lay.—<As to 
minor mistakes into which they lead 
me, they are almost without end. 
Whoever they know is the“sweetest,” 
or the *€ most disgusting person in 
the world.” Every book is * horrid” 
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or “ ravishing.” Every day is “ de- 
licious’’ or “ iniolerable.””’—As _ for 
sermons, Sir, the fiery controversial- 
ists of the 17th century did not coin 
words strong cnough to give utter- 
ance to the judgments of these im- 
petuous damsels. And if it were not 
that my ears are regaled pretty often 
with the mild epithet * dui,’ I should 
be led to conclude, that all their 
preachers were cither Gabriels or 
Molochs. I ought to observe, how- 
ever, that there is no epithet of a 
more emphatic import in their whole 
vocabulary than the quiet monosy]la- 
ble I have just mentioned. In their 
auto da fes, heresy would not more 
certainly conduct a man to the stake 
than dullress. 

Now, Sir, as to the effect of this 
excess in language and sentiment 
upon mysclf, I have little to say. As 
the shepherd’s boy in the fable, 
who cried “ the wolf, the wolf,’ for 
his own amusement, and to cheat his 
neighbours, at last could not rouse 


them to his help even when the wolf 


really came; so I am learning to be 
wonderfully com posed,cven when the 
quivering couple are almost in con- 
vulsions. I have taken anew measure 
of their conversation. I know that 
scarlet with them means pink; swans, 
sparrows ; infinite, not small; deli- 
cious, not unpleasant ; dull, sensible ; 
quakerish, respectable; odious, quiet; 
methodistical, decent, kc. &c. KC; so 
that.Sir, | can now listen even to an in- 
tensitive that might almost break the 
drum of an ordinary ear, with no 
more emotion than a gunner hears a 
pistol. Ican watch the progress of 
an hysteric with as little sensation as 
a stranger would hear a sigh; and 
epithets, which, in untutored ears, 


avould uncanonize a saint, leave the 


uninjured subject of them in full pos- 
session of my good opinion. Strong 
Sayings are now to me, like French 
snuff to men accustomed to “ black- 
guard ;”? or French wines tothe drin- 
heme of brandy. Thus, as I said,I am 
not likely, except indeed by my past 
misapprehensions, to suffer from the 
emphases of my sisters. From habit 
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I can pretty well judge how far the 
strength of the expression is suited 
to the subject ; und waser down as I 
see occasion.—But, Sir, it is on ‘heir 
account I write to you; upon them 
the effects of all this are very severe. 
In the first place, when any really 
great OcCasions arise, they are sore 
distressed indeed. Having used up 
all the strong words of the language 
upon weaker topics, as they Cannot 
swear, they are obliged,to be silent ; 
and having expended their sirong 
emouons in the same prodigal man- 
ner, they have no resource but an 
hysteric. One limit and corrective 
indeed | perceive to this, is, that sen- 
sibility exercised upon small things 
scems to exhaust itself upon them, 
and to find no strength for great ones; 
so that these poor girls, who scream 
when a moth singes his wing, saw 
the footman actually break his leg 
last week with truly stoical compor 
sure. They feel it, however, a real 
grievance to want words commensu- 
rate to their occasions ; for that does 
not look sentiment.|. Although thev 
account you * horribly dull,’ yet you 
would greatly rise in their estimation 
if you would either supply them di- 
rect with some Patagonian phrases, 
or recommend the formation of anew 
dictionary to some of your learned 
correspondents : but in this last case, 
Sir, your lexicographer must be a 
sort of literary perfumer, and have 
all his words in “ essences.” 
Another of their misfortunes is 
this. Though I, by dint of habit, 
have come to understand them, and, 
through brotherly love, cannot fail to 
feel for them; yet the world are not all 
so knowing and so afiectionate as my- 
self. The fact is then, that one half 
of their acquaintance believe them, 
and the other half do not. The first 
take them at their word; and ac- 
cordingly are tossed in all the “ bur- 
ly burly,” and whirlwinds of pas- 
sion, which these young witches ex- 
cite. The half of their acquaintance 
who do not believe,them are a eood 
deal tempted to despise them, which, 
as they are really worth loving but for 
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this single fault, grieves them and 
me not a little. Now, Sir, as I con- 
ceive, to this case One or two reme- 
dies must be applied: you must e1- 
ther teach the world a new language, 
or teach my sisters that of their own 
country and common sense. ‘Teach 
them the accurate use of their five 
senses, so that they may sec, hear, 
taste, smell, feel, in about the same 


| Feb. 
proportions with the rest of the 
world. Preach them a short sermon 


upon that short but important text, 


“be suber?’—Keep their puise, if 


possible, by prescribing a cooling diet 
and regimen, below fever heat. And 
beg them, among other things, no 
longer to call me the jittle suff Qua- 


ker, 
OBADIAH. 
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{History of Dissenters, from the Revo- 
lution in 1688, to the Year 1808. 
In Four Volumes. By Davin 
BocueEand James Benner. Lon- 
don; Williams and Smith, &c. 
8vo. Vol. IL. pp. xliv. 435; Vol. I. 
pp. 472. 


Waa EVER may be our opinion of 
the personal character of Dissenters 
from the ecclesiastical establishment 
in this country, or of the cause which 
they have espoused, we are ready to 
admit, that they have the best right 
to give their own account both of 
themselves and of their principles. 
We are as little disposed to deny, 
that such an account, whether grate- 
ful or not to a churchman’s {eclings, 
would be instructive and interesting 
ina high degree. Nor would it de- 
tract very consider: tbly from tie 
judgment here expressed, were the 
work, although generally just and 
candid, blemished by some undue 
partialities to the subject. We should 
consider, that it was the work of men, 
and that we might ourselves be over- 
taken with the same fault. The his- 
tory, which we now undertake to re- 
view, is professedly a continuation of 
the celebrated history of the Puritans, 
by Neale; and it is really a parallel 
of the less known Abridement of 
Baxtci’s Life and Times, by Calamy, 
for about the period now given to the 
public in the History of Messrs. 
Bogue and Bennett. To the work 


NEW 


6? 
’ 


PUELICATION: 


of Calamy, which in fact contains the 
bes. account we have ever -een of the 
established church during the reigns 
of William Ill. and Anne, we ure 
willing to award all the praise of ge- 
neral candour and restrained partiali- 
ty, which has just been expressed; 
and had the present historians, in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of a Jiberty 
and security which they both acknow- 
ledge and celebrate, exhibited the 
sume fidelity and moderation which 
characterize the performance of their 
predecessor and exemplar, while un- 
der the visitation of injuries, as he 
must have estecmed them, of no tri- 
fling severity, they would have given 
to the public a work creditable to 
themsclves, and not unacceptable to 
us, or, we apprehend, to the gene- 
rality of our readers. Even ‘then, 
there would doubtless have been ma- 
ny points, on which we should have 


« 
1° 


differed from the authors, and on 
which we should perhaps have felt it 
our duty, although, we trust, with 
Christian arms, to contend with them. 
But it is with real regret we are 
obliged to declare our opinion, that 
the present history does by no means 
equal that just mentioned, either in 
candour or a Christian spirit ; and 
that, in both these qualities, it is of- 
ten, and very criminally, deficient. 
The points of difference between 
these writers and ourselves must 
therefore, of course, be prodigiously 
multiplied. This circumstance, al+ 
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though it may seem to increase our 
Jabour in one respect, diminishes it 
in another; and, whether it be trom 
indoence, or from a regard to the su- 
pneror rectitude of the course, we 
shal adopt that method which will 
give us the least trouble. The title 
ci inese voiumes does not appear to 
heave Leen selected with the strictest 
propiiety. nor mdeed with the most 
scrupuions fairness, as it professes 
noihing more than a history of Dis- 
scnters; and yet the auihors evident- 
ly i:tended to inciude in their work 
a general history of tie state of reli- 
gion in these dominions. They pro- 
fess as much in their Preface, where 
they observe— 

* Our volumes wii] form a compen- 
dious alstory of religion in Britain, 
as we have devoted, under each of 
the periods into whch our work is 
divided, a distinct chapter to the state 
of religion in the British Empire at 
lurge.”? p. xxii. 

As, we hope, it will be perceived, 
that we have been actuated by no un- 
fuir principies of hostility in our ge- 
neral remarks on the work before us, 
we will omit some sentiments of cen- 
sure which were roused in pursuing 
our course through the Preface, to 
produce a passage honourable to the 
candour, which we wish were more 
uniform, of the writers. 

** Yet we are far from thinking, either 
that every member of the established rcli- 
gion was transported with the furious lust 
of domination, which her rulers have, in 
former times, displayed ; or that none of 
her clergy have, since then, received any 
improvement from the lapse of time, and 
the discipline of events. On the contrary, 
we have the happiness to be acquainte-] 
with clergymen whose enlightened minds, 
liberal principles, virtuous lives, and bene- 
volent labours, would do honour to any 
communion of Christians which now exists, 
and would have reflected no disgrace on 
the first and purest churches of Christ on 
earth. There are those who minister in 
the church from which we dissent, whose 
generous hearts echo to the severest sen- 
tence we could pronounce on the arbitrary 
measures which drove the Puritans from the 
established pale.’ pp. xxxiv, xxxv. 


‘he authors, in p. xlill. endeavour 


° 


t» forestall the judgment of the rea- 
der in favour of the hilarity and iro- 
nical style which they have occasion- 
ally, and indeed pr. tty plentifully, 
«dopted. Nor indeed should we be 
disposed to deny them the indulgence 
of their taste, did not simple history, 
much more religious history, seem 
to forbid at least an excess in that 
way of writing ; and did we not find 
it uniformly and exclusively indu g- 
ed at the expense of the princi- 
ples or feelings of their opponents. 
But we shall find it necessary to re- 
vert to this subject. 

In the Introduction, which is iIn- 
tended to give a succinct history of 
Christianity in Britain up to the pe- 
riod which the history beiore us pro- 
fessedly undertakes to record, we 
find, of course, some representations, 
accompanied with such reflections as 
pleased the writers, of the conduct 
of the first reformers in this nation ; 
and we are sorry likewise to find, 
that our dissenting historians, in too 
much of the spirit of dissent, betray 
a manifest reluctance to admit the 
merits, and as manifest an inclination 
to expose and aggravate the faults, of 
those illustrious individuals ;—men, 
who were martyrs, not in profession 
or spirtt only, but in deed and in 
truth ; martyrs too, not in the slighi- 
ter sufferings implied by the term, by 
taking joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods and the imprisonment of their 
persons, but by resisting unto blood, 
and not countine their life dear to 
them, so that they might finish their 
own course with joy, and transmit 
the truth, unimpaired, and confirmed 
by their tesiimony, to the posteritics 
which shall be blessed through them, 
They were men, we may likewise 
affirm, to whose exertions and sacri- 
fices Dissenters themselves owe half 
their light and half their privileges. 
The first and principal agent in the 
Reformation, Archbishop Cranmer, 
‘my Lord of Canterbury,” whose 
dignity does not appear to be the 
least of his feults in the eyes of our 
historians, is dismissed with the fol- 
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lowing reflection, which we will not 
attempt to characterize: “ If any 
part of his history decisively proves 
the reality of his religion, it is his 
death.” p. 55. We are at a loss to 
account for this treatment of persons, 
who, we apprehended, were placed 
beyond the reach of party-feeling. in 
times and under circumstances, 
where all real Christians have the 
same friends and the sume enemies, 
till, in our progressive perusal of 
this history, it was involuntarily sug- 
gested to us, that there existed a 
sentiment of jealousy on the subject ; 
and that, as the ejected ministers 
were obviously the heroes of the pre- 
sent writers, and accounted by them 
the great parents of the modern bo- 
dy of Dissenters, they stood in direct 
rivalry with those whom we estcem 
the fathers of the English church. 
The account of the times of what 
is called the Great Rebellion, and of 
the Interregnum or Commonwealth, 
is, in our view, singularly partial. 
The tyranny of the presbyterian and 
independent party, both in their pro- 
gress towards the supreme powcr, 
and during their enjoyment of it, 
with respect to the episcopalians, and 
more especially the clergy, is ac- 
knowledged in a degree very far be- 
low the truth. The authors do not 
appear at all ambitious of the praise 
of impartiality in this part of their 
history. They must certainly have 
heard of a work entitled, “ An At- 
tempt towards recovering an Account 
of the Numbers and Sufferings of the 
Clergy of the Church of England,” 
&c. by John Walker. And yet there 
is no reference whatever to the per- 
formance, that we can remember. 
Our historians need not alarm them- 
selves or others with the notion, that 
we adopt, or would defend, the en- 
tire contents, or the reigning spirit, 
of the “ Attempt.” It is an illiberal 
work, breathing out the bitterness 
and secularity of the Sacheverellian 
phrensy, and depraved with large 
mixtures of puerile scandal. And 
yet there is so great a mass of real 
and important information hidden 
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under the rubbish, that no historian 
of the time and subject can, with safe 
credit, overlook it. The work was 
provoked by the first edition of Ca- 
lamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s Life, 
&ec. and the short account which was 
appended of the sufferings of the 
non-conformists. Great preparations 
were made for its appearance. Ca- 
lamy considered himself and his cause 
sufficiently concerned to reply ina 
tract, Which appears at the end of the 
last volume of his Continuation of 
the Account of the Ejected Minis- 
ters, under the titic, * The Church 
and the Dissenters compuxred, as to 
Persecution, in some Remarks on 
Dr. Walker’s Attempt,’ &c. Ex- 
cept with respect to the mstances, in 
which we freely give up the Church- 
man, his opponent, we think, hus de- 
fended himself but feebly; and we 
were not sorry, either for his sake or 
ours, to read in his work the foliow- 
ing concession : 

*‘ IT readily acknowledge many of his suf- 
ferers mentioned here, to have been men of 
great worth and eminence. 1am sincerely 
sorry they met with such usage ; and can 
as heartily as any man lament the rigorous 
treatment of such excellent persons, as 
Bishop Morton, Bishop Hall, Bishop Pri- 
deaux, Bishop Brownrigg, &c. 1 have not 
the least word to say in vindication of it. 
Bishop Hall’s Hard Measure, written by 
himself, added to his account of the Spe- 
cialties of his Life, and dated Mav 29, 1647, 
would make any man’s heart bleed that 
reads it.”” p. 65. 

In p. 88, our authors, after affirm- 
ing, that a part of the money raised 
by the sale of the cathedral lands was 
appropriated to the support of the 
deprived clergy,—a very small part, 
if any; for, if our recollection be cor- 
rect, the money was appiicd to the 
use of the state. —observe, that “a 
fifth of the income of livings was af- 
terwards devoted to the relief of the 
ejected incumbents.” We believe 
this assertion to be materially incor- 
rect, inasmuch as, not the ejected in- 
cumbents, but their wives and fa- 
milies, were the objects of this 
partial clemency in the intention of 
the parliament. But although the 


parliament should have full credit 
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for sincerity, it does by no means 
follow, that their intention was put 
in execution. A slight concession 
to this effect is supplied.by the page 
before us, which adds, “that the 
political ferment of the times influ- 
enced the decisions of this com- 
mittee” (the Tricrs,) “ is more than 
probable.” The evasions of the par- 
liamentary ordinance were so easy, 
and the opportunities of applying 
them so numerous and comprehen- 
sive, that very few of the families in- 
tended to be relieved, received any 
benefit; some, by the vexations and 
expense of fruitless applications, were 
really injured. The injustice of both 
kinds, it deserves to be recollected, 
was inflicted, not by the government 
and secular power. but by the very 
persons, and those of the sacred or- 
der, who succeeded to the patrimony 
of the church. Fuller*, and even 
Walke:, deserve to be consulted on 
this subject. The latter is very copi- 
ous, and his antagonist, Calamy, has, 
on this point, made but an insufficient 
reply. Our authors proceed witha 
remark, which affords a fair speci- 
men of the reigning spirit and man- 
ner of the whole work. 

““Itis, however, indisputable, that the 
episcopal party paid the highest compliment 
to the moderation and liberality, which re- 
served to the former incumbents a portion 
of their incomes, by shewing, at the Restora- 
tion, that the conduct of the Puritans was 
too elevated and generous for them to imi- 
tate.” 

We are happy, that it docs not lie 
upon us, or upon the church of which 
we are members, to vindicate the 
conduct of the government and the 
clergy, in their treatment of the ncn- 
conformists. The church of Eng- 
land is no more implicated in this 
act of her ruling members, and those 
who influenced her proceedings at 
the time, than the civil part of the 
constitution is accountable for the 
conduct of such a judge as Jeffries. 
There were, however, some extenu- 
ating circumstances in the affair, 
which our historians have apparently 


* Fuller, in his way, says, the fifths were 
paid at sixes and sevens. 
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thought it as much their duty to sup- 
press, as to produce those of an op- 
posite description. There certainly 
is some plausibility inthe argument, 
that the puritan ministers, who oc- 
cupied the livingsat the Rest6ration, 
were usurpers ; and that, therefore, 
it was no more than depriving them 
of what was not their own, and of 
which they had enjoyed the unjust 
profit for a long course of years, to 
eject them from tieir benefices. We 
confess, that the measure would have 
pleased us better, although then but 
little, had it been executed on the 
honest, avowed, principle of secular 
restitution ; than, by prescribing 
terms of continued communion, with 
which it was impossible for the Pu- 
ritans with a safe conscience to com- 
ply, to usurp the false appearance of 
justice. The Act of Uniformity is an 
act, the credit of which we would 
much more willingly give to the state 
than to the church. ‘The expulsion, 
and more especially the silencing, of 
such ministers as those who refused 
to conform, was a serious Injury both 
to the church and to the nation. 
Much, however, as we are disposed 
to henour the personal character and 
labours of the ejected non-conform- 
ists, we must say, that the language 
of our historians appears rather ex- 
travagant, when they observe—“ Ec- 
clesiastical history furnishes no such 
instance of a noble army of confes- 
sors atone time: it is an honour pe- 
culiar to the English Dissenters. 
Never has the world seen such a 
sacrifice to principle.” p.99. What 
these eminent and conscientious men 
surrendered at the shrine of princi- 
pie, they had enjoyed, for a greater 
or less term, with questionable right. 
Their sacrifices were far short of 
life. They acted, in the present in- 
stance, not in the face of general pre- 
judice existing and cperating against 
them, but with the applause, encour- 
agement, and support of large num- 
bers of persons, most intimately con- 
nected with them, and most affection- 
ately devoted to them. ‘They acted, 
likewise. not singly, or in a small 
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body, but, as the authors of this work 
anxiously point out, for a different 
purpose, in alarge body and together. 
It is well known, that, at the time, it 
was suspected, particularly by the In- 
dependents, that the rigour of the 
act of uniformity was intended to 
throw out of the church so large a 
number of her existing pastors, that 
a general act of toleration should ap- 
pear necessary and be calied for; an 
act so general as to include, what was 
the principal object of the court, the 
Papists. It is not cuite clear, there- 
fore, whether the unanimity and 
number of these confessors, at least 
With respect to many, may not have 
proceeded from an intention to per- 
form their part in the plan, which, 
when the pian failed, they would not 
be over-anxious to acknowledee. It 
deserves further to be considered, 
that they had committed themselves 
by so decisive a declaration of their 
hostility to the submissions proposed, 
thatthey would have been knaves con- 
fessed, had they conformed: an acd- 
vantage over them in which one of the 
bishops is said to have exulted.. We 
have mentioned these circumstances, 
not for the purpose of derogating from 
the merit of these men, but to shew 
with what qualifications their p:esent 
encomiasts should be read, and more 
particularly to point out their com- 
parative merit, as concerns the first 
agents in the English Reformation, at 
whose expense they have been so in- 
considerately exalted. 

Our having dwelt so lone on the 
Introduction of this work, which, 
however, is pretty extended, might 
require some apology, were not the 
subjects treated of considerable im- 
portance, and the manner of our au- 
thors in treating them such as to af- 
ford a specimen, peculiarly luminous 
and decisive, of the general spirit 
and fidelity of their representations. 
The work itself begins with the ec- 
clesiastical history of England, from 
the Revolution ; an important period, 
and one of which a fair and able record 
ts still a desidcratum—séi//, we say ; 
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for the present work has by no means 
supplied it. The first subject of im- 
portance, in the reign of king Wil- 
liam. and peculiarly so to Dissenters. is 
the toleration which was granted by 
act of parilament to such Protestants 
as dissented from the Establishment ; 


andthe Act, as the Alagna Caarra of 
the Dissenters, is given at lenein. 


We mey excuse our historlans for 
not being perfectly satisfied with it, 
since It has appeared reasoiabie to 
the wisdom of p.xrilament, even in 
the present reign, to extend its indul- 
sences. P. 199, however, presents 
us witha view of the subject, alto- 
eether novel. 

* The word toleration, when used in mat- 
ters of religion, has but au ungracious sound, 
The subject | presents itself in two points of 
view, § Man renders homage to God :—and 
God receives homage from man.’ When 
we say man rendcrs homage to God ; that 
another man, or body of men, should tole- 
rate me to perform my duty to my Creator 
seems strange, though from custom we can 
bearto hearit. But when we view the 
subject in the other light, that God receives 
homage from man, then for the legislature 
of a country, or for any human being, to 
permit or tolerate God to receive homage 
from me, according to my conscience, is an 
expression which shocks the fe ‘elings, and 
the impropriety is too glaring to be borne.” 
Vol. i. p. 199. 

This is a description of argument, 
to which, in politics, we were much 
exposed some years ago. The worst 
of it is, that it will apply with its 
whole ferce to every depravation of 
rcligion, and load with all the borri- 
ble consequence just expressed, es cry 
restraint on the most absurd, flicen- 
tious, sanguinary, and pernicicus su- 
perstitions. Indeed, many dissenting 
Writers, inthe unqualified manner in 
which they inculcate and recommend 
toleration, seem hardiy to be aware, 
that, by this conduct, they establish 
the most absolute intolerance. For, 
if all religions which individuals can 
be supposed conscientiously to hold 
(and even this supposition need not 
be made), are intitled to toleration, 
then certainly is not Ais to be exclu- 
ded from the benefit, who maintains 
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the most intolerant principles. And 
as it is a mere mockery of toleration 
to allow liberty to principles, and 
withhold it from the practice which 
naturally flows from these principles, 
or indeed constitutes a part of them, 
no acts, however intolerant, can con- 
sistently be condemned. This ob- 
servation is sufficient to prove, that a 
point must be fixed somewhere. And 
here is the great, the only true, difh- 
culty: a difficulty so great, that some 
condour—shall we say toleration ‘— 
ought reciprocally to be allowed be- 
tween those who differon the subject. 
Most authors, indeed, however san- 
suine, seem at times, that is, when 
their necessities press them, to be 
aware that some limitations are neces- 
sary. But as soon as they have pro- 
ceeded sufficiently out of sight of 
these, they return without any apolo- 
gy to their unqualified universalities. 
Our authors afford an instance of the 
occasional sobriety just mentioned, 
when, with a previous sarcasm, it Is 
observed, that “ it is recognized asa 
principle by the legislative body of 
the nation, that Christians ving 
feacebly under the government of their 
country, and holding no pfrrincifile con- 
trary to its welfare, ought to be ie - 
ed to worship God in a manner agre 
able to the dictates of their con- 
science.” pp. 203, 204. We would 


not, however, undertake to defend 
these limitations against the reason- 


ings which the present authors migh* 
consistently enough employ. While 
we are on this subject of absolute or 
limited toleration, a subject on which 
we have entered so fully, in an arti- 
cle in our last Number, as to make 
it unnecessary to say much in this; 
we think it not at all stepping out of 
our province to observe, how deci- 
sively the limitations have been as- 
serted and insisted upon, on an oc- 
casion which called for them, by a 
religious society, of which the histo- 
rian of the present work, whose name 
stands first, Is a manager, we mean 
the Missionary Society. In Mr. Frey’s 
Christ, Observ. No. 110. 
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Narrative, published last year, we 
find certain ** restrictions and limtta- 
tions’? imposed, by an express resolu- 
tion of the society, on the minisiry of 
the Jewish preacher, (p 164); and 
the want of a correct submission io 
them is chastised by an epistie trom 
Mr. Bogue, which, in the spirit and 
the letter, would not materially dis- 
grace the Vatican. See pp. 169, &c. 
We are there taught, that there may 
be cases of non- ‘conformity to a dis- 
senting society, in which a minister 
will find every other minister warned 
against him, and every place of wor- 

ship shut, with few exceptions ; that 
a self-constituted teacher is worthy of 
inexpressible blame ; and that no 
project, originating with a particular 
class of Dissenters, can prosper con- 
ducted in separation from their com- 
munion. These, and some other cir- 
cumstances, relative in particular to 
the schismatic London Society for the 
conversion of the Jews, as developed 
in this curious publication, would 
shelter from the imputation of absur- 
dity the proposal of a toleration act 
antong the Dissenters themselves. 

That very interesting part of the 
ecclesiastical history of these times, 
the scheme for a comprehension of 
the Dissenters within the pale of the 
national church, is detailed ina strange 
manner. The best part of the infor- 
mation is contained in some dispro- 
portionate notes, and all from Cala- 
my. We say, al] from Calamy; for al- 
though the note, pp. 212, 215, ad- 
duces no other author than Nich 1ols, 
we are persuaded, that the writers un- 
der review saw that divine’s work nei- 
ther in Latin, nor in English; and the 
terrible errata, in the references at 
the end, convince us, that the acquain- 
tance of Messrs. Bogue and Bennett, 
with the early Christian writers 1s al- 
most the slightest that can be con- 
ceived, 

The affair of Sacheverell, p. 244, 
&c. is detailed at considerable length, 
and affords to the writers matter of 
triumph, which would be just, were 

QO 
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the cause of Sacheverell and the 
church of England the same. But 
we belicve, that at present there is 
scarcely a member of that churci who 
does not reprobate the character and 
conduct of that bold bad man and his 
adherents. Weare rather surprised 
to observe the freshness of feeling 
which seems to be retained by our 
historians, on an event just a century 
old; and were amused at the ease and 
self-complacence, as well as perfect 
security from confutation, with which, 
after some eminent examples, they 
have determined what would have 
been the issue, had a contrary course 
been pursued. Messrs. Bogue and 
Bennett enter, we think, but very in- 
adequately into the state of things at 
the timc, and seem to be hardly com- 
petent judges what measures were 
necessary or expedient. It is not al- 
ways, that neglect is the best treat- 
ment of the organ, however insigni- 
ficant in himself, of a powerful party. 
The sermon of Sacheverell which ex- 
cited the persecution against him is, 
in allrespects, an abject performance ; 
but it was not badly adapted to its in- 
tended purpose. Its worstcharacter Is, 
its horrible perversion of some of the 
most spiritual passages of scripture. 
In chapter ii., we have the modern- 
ized reasons of dissent ; general in 
the first section. particular in the se- 
cond. We call them modernized, 
. because the ground work, and a great 
part of the substance of them, are to 
be found tn the tenth chapter of Ca- 
Jamy’s history. From these reasons 
we may naturally be supposed to dis- 
sent: yet are we not so bigotted to 
our own opinion as to deny, that many 
of thein have weight, and more of 
them plausibility. On some subjects, 
itis impossible to comprehend all ex- 
cellence, whichever side is adopted ; 
and the side which is renounced may 
retain, if not an equal excellence, yet 
such as is considerable and peculiar. 


This observation applies with dis- 
tinguished force to public worship 
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and the question, whether the extem- 
poraneous plan, ora prescribed form, 
should be adopted. Each method 
has great and peculiar advantages ; 
and the same muy be said of their de- 
fects. It is too late to recommend, 
but it is not too late to say we wish 
we had found, somewhat of this view 
of things in our vindicators of dissent. 
It is not oniy unjust, but ridiculous, 
on a subject such as is here discus- 
sed, to assume, that on cur own side 
is nothing but what is right, and on 
our opponents’ nothing but what is 
wrong. Controversy has few of these 
simple cases, and we are sure this is 
not one, even in our own favour. It 
will hardly be expected of us, that we 
should ente: upon a formal defence 
of all the points attacked in this part 
of the work. We hold it fully suf- 
ficient, on the present occasion, to 
point out some ussertions and impu- 
tations which are manifestly unjust 
or over-strained, and betray a very 
undue partiality on the subject. At 
p. 526, the writers, speaking in the 
first person, observe, “* nor am I plea- 
sed with the mode of reading the 
Psalms, by dividing the verses alter- 
nately between the clergyman and the 
congregation. What rational apolo- 
gy can be offered for such a practice, 
it is difficult’to divine,” &c. &c. Now, 
to the slightest portion, we do not say 
of candour, but of fairness, we think 
it would instantly appear, that this 
method of reading the Psalms, and the 
other alterations in the service of our 
church, were adopted for the purpose 
of giving the congregation an active 
part in the public worship, and by that 
mean keeping their attention awake 
to the important duty which they were 

performing ; a purpose which we 
think no one will deny, that the prac- 
tice is calculated to attain, and no 
one who has tried it, will deny that it 
actually has attained. We are really 
ashamed at the profane jocularity 
of the note at the foot of the page. 
The objection, next insisted upon, 
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to the use of an older version of the 
Psalms in the service of the Esta- 
blishment, we admit to be an objec- 
tion: but sureiy it is one of very in- 
ferior importance. And the formi- 
dable dilemma upon which church- 
men are supposcd to be thrown by 
an instance of a different translation 
in the two versions, has equal terrors 
for those who have subscribed to the 
Scriptures themselves, as the word 
of God; unless they will say, that no 
various readings exist, and no diffe- 
rent translations are to be admitted. 
The Dissenter is introduced as say- 
ing, with respect to baptism, “ The 
prohibition of parents to present their 
own children in baptism, I reckon a 
peculiar hardship, as well as an un- 
scriptural practice,” p. 358. How 
blind is prejudice to full one half of 
a subject! Could it never suggest it- 
self to the candour of historians, 
whose principal qualification should 
be impartiality, that the church by 
no means intended to exclude parents 
from the performance of whatever 
duties are conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of their children; but that, 
either willing to confirm and second 
the performance of these duties, 
where they were performed, or to 
supply the want of them where ne- 
elected, she provided securities ad- 
ditional to those of the parents for 
the attainment of an object so impor- 
tant as that which she had in vicw? 
An excess of care in this case might 
admit, we conceive, of some apology. 
Upon these representations we will 
only ask, what fairness or justice Is 
to be expected from authors who can 
permit themselves to make use of 
them* ? 

We conclude our account of the 
first volume of this work with an 

* For a fuller answer to the objections 
against the church of England, as we do not 
admire repetition, we refer to our vol. for 
1808, pp. 670, &c.; containing a review of 
** Popular Objections to the Establised 
Church, in a Letter to our Neighbours.” 


There is no substantial difference between 
the two objectors. 
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extract on religious cortroversy, 
which we consider creditable to the 
authors. 


‘©The church militant is a name which 
has been given to the society of Clirist’s 
disciples in the present state. When its 
warfare is accomplished, and they have all 
entered into heaven, it is called the church 
triumphant. Had the epithet militant been 
annexed for the zeal of Christians incon- 
tending for the truth with spiritual wea- 
pons, it would have conferred the highest 
honour. Nota drop of human blood ought 
the Church ever to have shed except her 
own, for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ. It is the horrid de- 
scripuion given of the anti-christian church, 
‘Isaw the woman drunken with the blocd 
of the saints, and with the blood of the mar- 
tvrs of Jesus.’ A perfect contrariety should 
mark the character of those who profess to 
belong to the pure Church which Jesus has 
redeemed with his most precious bload. 
But, alas, where is the Protestant church 
in whose skirts will not be found at last the 
blood of those whose Jiearts have been bro- 
ken by the anguish of suffering, or who 
have inhaled death from the contaminsted 
atmosphere of damp and gloomy dungeons ! 
From such inhuman conduct infidels might 
suppose that they had found valid objec- 
tions to the Christian faith, unless the spi- 
rit of prophecy, by predicting that thus it 
should be, had not anticipated their cavil, 
and given additional evidence to the truth. 

«A more legitimate warfare is exhibited 
by religious controversy, when it appears 
as an aclvocate in behaifof the doctrines of 
the Gospel, in opposit.on to every error, 
To this, however, some are decidedly op- 
posed, and. consider controversy in every 
form as hostile to the cause of true religion. 
When at any time it is introduced, they are 
filled with disgust, and wish it to be banished 
from every pulpit and from every press. 
Whatever these persons mav be able to 
plead in their own behalf from prince’ ples of 
reason, they will find no support trorn the 
general practice «i mankind. 

‘*Since the Saviour died for sinners en 
the cross, no age has been without religious 
controversy, except when the world was so 
deeply immersed in ignorance that there 
did not remain ability to dispute. But 
when this was recovered, controversy re- 
vived, and has continued to the present 
hour. Loud as the anathemis of the adyo- 

cates for peace have been, they have avail- 
ed nothing. * Why,’ Say they, § cannot vou 
agree to differ, and not trouble mankind 
with your contentions, and your sermons, 
and books of strife ” Perhaps, on an inves- 
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tigation of the subject, these men will not 
be found to be so much in the right as they 
imagine themselves to be. 

“‘ If all were of one mind, and received 
the truth in love; or if their differences re- 
lated to matters which scarcely ailect the 
case of spiritual religion, to abstain from 
controversy would be a duty and a blessing. 
But when importanttruth 1s attacked, must 
it not be defended? When Chirist’s pure 
doctrine is impugned, must it not be esta- 
blisned and confirmed? ‘This reasoning is 
exalted inte demonstration by examples 
from the sacred Scriptures. When were- 
flect that the Lord Jesus Christ not only w- 
vealed to men the doctrine which the Fa- 
ther sent him to make known, but also ex- 
posed the erroneous sentiments of the Pha- 
risees and of the Sadducees, and reasoned 
against them frequentiy, and with fervour, 
the system of controversial quictism re- 
ceives a mortal blow. When it is further 
considered that the Apostles tollowed their 
Master’s steps; that several of their ser- 
mons in the Acts consisted in reasoning 
with Jews and Gentiles, and several of their 
episties to the churches are chiefiy contro. 
versial, the enemies of ai] controversy mus 
retract their opinions, and acknowledge that 
they were wrong. It was once right, they 
must allow, to dispute about religion, be- 
cause (hrist and his Apostles did so; and 
if an attack be made on evangelical truths 
of equal importance now, is it not the duty 
of the friends of Clirist to stand forward in 
their defence ? stowever popular, therefore, 
the declamations against all religious con- 
troversies may have been, it appears that 
they deserve neither the adoption nor the 
praise of the enlightened disciple of Jesus 
Christ. In some good men, the sentiment 
may have proceeded from an abhorrence of 
controversy, and an excessive love of peace ; 
but in many others, there is reason to fear 
that it may have originated in a criminal 
indifference for truth. 

“Of the abuse of controversy, a wiser 
class cf men has complained with gvief and 
tears. In how many instances have warm 
contests been maintained about mere 
words! Those whose minds were not heat- 
ed by taking a side, were at a loss to know 
what was the subject of dispute. How of- 
ten have things of small importance been 
the matter of long and bitter wrangting, 
when a moderate portion of Christian for. 
bearance would have enabled the disputants 
to live together in peace and love. When 
important truth has been the subject of de- 
bate, there has bec but too often very 
much to blame in those who have stood 
forth as champions in its defence. That, 


in numerous instances, they have betrayed 
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a spirit of pride, arrogance, self conceit, 
malice, an impatience of contradiction, and 
misrepresentation of the opinions of those 
on the opposite side, is too evident to be de- 
nied. But what do all these amount to in 
the way of proof?—Only that controversy, 
like other things, may be abused; that it 
may be excited when there is no occasion, 
or on insufficient cause ; when a valid cause 
exists, that the persons who engaged in it 
are unqualified for the task; and that if ever 
thev write again, they should contend with 
a different temper, and speak the truth in 
love: but not that to defend the truth in 
the spirit of the Gospel is either useless or 
Improper*,” pp. 588—391. 

The second volume of the History 
of Dissenters opens with an account 
of theiy seminaries, and the mode ot 
education pursued in them. And 
here we were forcibly struck with a 
style in an extraordinary degree dif- 
ferent from that to which, throughout 
the first volume, we had been almost 
uniformly accustomed. Itis curious, 
and not without Ns use, to observe 
the conduct of persons in critical si- 
tuations, and sce how far consistency 
is preserved. In some of our own 
body, who put a far greater impor- 
tance upon the external circum- 
stances of the Church than we think 
warrentable, although when oppos- 
ing the superstitions and tyranny of 
Rome, they appear in the character 
of legitimate Protestants, yet, when 
they undertake the defence of their 
own Church, thr y seem almost to be 
converted into Papists. So our Dis- 
senters, after haying maintained their 
wppropriate character, with almost 
undeviating consistency, through one 
half of their work; that is, as long 
as the object which they oppose was 
predominantly conspicuous ; as soon 


* The words of Bacon on this subject de- 
serve to be transcribed, ** Reason teacheth 
us, that in ignorance and implied belief it is 
easy to agree, as colours agree inthe dark : 
or if any country decline into atheism, then 
controversies wax dainty, because men do 
think religion scarce worth the falling out 
for; so as it is weak divinity to account 
controversies an ill sign in a church.”— 
Certain Observations made upon a Libel, Sc. 
Works, vol. iii. p. 59, last 8vo. edition. 
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as the object is changed, and submis- 
sion to authority and institutions, al. 
though human, and deference to su- 
periority of age and attainments, al- 
though human, are to be inculcated 
on the rebellious minds of dissenting 
youth,scem themselves to have chang- 
ed with the object, and to have inhaled 
the very spirit of the established 
church. We have hitherto scen 
them on the ridge of the ascending 
vave, contending with, or rather vo- 
luntarily urged by, the whole fury 
of the storm; and now they are 
sunk into the intermediate gulf, 
where their sails become flaccid, and 
all, for the moment, is calm. The 
resolute asserters of the imprescrip- 
tible and unalienable rights of pri- 
vate judgment,and the rigid opposer's 
of tyranny, imposition, and oppres- 
sion, now appear to be transformed 
into the tame and spiritless advocates 
of passive obedience and non-resis- 
tance. And in truth we were not 
displeased with the change. In the 
young gentlemen for whose benefit 
the grave admonitions in this part of 
the work are intended, we ovserve, 
if not for the first time, yet certainly 
in a far more decisive manner than 
before, a recognition of what human 
nature is, and what it requires. We 
have, too, what is better, considera- 
tions directly opposed to the evil, and 
calculated to remedy it. 

The impartial and enlarged views 
of ministerial exertions, contained 
in the following passage and the se- 
quel, do credit to the authors. 


“To the great Lord and Giver of Life, 
all are accountable for the use of their ta- 
lents. On those who sustain an important 
station in society, there lies a peculiar obli- 
eation to improve them tothe utmost. And 
if there be one class of men on whom above 
all others the obligation rests, it is on mi- 
nisters of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

‘* But while the greatest diligence is em- 
ployed, it may, at different seasons, be di- 
rected in different ways. Sometimes it has 


been chiefly occupied in active labours, by 
preaching the Gospel, and conducting the 
At other 


various exercises of religion. 
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times, the study has been the scene of a 
larger proportion of exertion than the pul- 
pit. From a peculiarity of circumstances, 
there may be seasons when both these modes 
of conduct may be highly proper; but in 
the ordinary course of things it is well when 
these two are fitly apportioned, so that each 
has its due measure of time and applica- 
tion: the great ends of the Christian minis- 
try will then be most effectually attained.” 
p. 103. 

In a subsequent part of this vo- 
lume, after observing the general 
want of religious discrimination in 
the writers of Christian history, our 
historians thus proceed : 


“On extensive examination, it will be 
found that this has been the common me- 
thod of ecclesiastical writers nearly to the 
present time. From this unhappy circum- 
stance, our researches into the real state of 
the religion of the beart among the profes- 
sors of Christianity, in any former period, 
are attended with the greatest difficulties. 
By two excellent men, who have lately been 
called away from the exercise of their mi- 
nistry into the joy of their Lord, the ardu- 
ous work was undertaken. Mr. Newton, 
whose praise is in all the churches, pro- 
ceeded no farther than to the end of the 
first century. By having the sacred wri- 
ters continually to apply to, he was furnish- 
ed with abundance of the best materials, and 
he used them with skill and with success, 
It is a subject of just regret that he did not 
proceed with his work, as he shewed himself 
well qualified to prosecute the subject to 
advantage. His volume is truly valuable ; 
and it will be difficult to find one which can 
equally claim the appellation of a Christian 
church history. The other, Mr Milner of 
Hull, brought his History of the Church 
down to the Reformation from Popery, but 
not with an equal portion of the liberal spi- 
rit* which distinguished his predecessor, 
nor with equal success. His unfeigned piety. 
every where appears, but his materials 
were scanty and defective. In order to pro- 
duce a spiritual history, he is compelled ta 
ransack the writings of the Fathers, and to 
make large extracts from their doctrinal and 
devotional treatises. In consequence of 
this, his volumes present to us, in the mass 
of their contents, rather the biography of 
individuals than a history of the community 
of believers.” pp. 159, 160. 





* We might expect our historians not to 
be quite satisfied with Mr. Milner. 
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tigation of the subject, these men will not 
be found to be so much in the right as they 
imagine themselves to be. 

“< if all were of one mind, and received 
the truth in love; or if their differences re- 
lated to matters which scarcely ailect the 
cause of spiritual religion, to abstain from 
controversy would be a duty and a blessing. 
But when important truth 1s attacked, must 
it uot be defended? When Chirist’s pure 
doctrine is impugned, must it not be esta- 
blisned and confirmed? ‘This reasonmy is 
exalted inte demonstration by examples 
from the sacred Scriptures. When we re- 
flect that the Lord Jesus Christ not only w- 
vealed to men the doctrine which the Fa- 
ther sent him to make known, but also ex- 
posed the erroneous sentiments of the Pha- 
risees and of the Sadducees, and reasoned 
against them frequentiy, and with fervour, 
the system of controversial quictism re- 
ceives a mortal blow. When it is further 
considered that the Apostles followed their 
Master’s steps; that several of their ser- 
mons in the Acts consisted in reasoning 
with Jews and Genties, and several of their 
epistles to the churches are chiefiy contro. 
versial, the enemies of all controversy must 
retract their opinions, and acknowledge that 
they were wrong. it was once right, they 
must allow, to dispute about religion, be- 
cause (hrist and his Apostles did so; and 
if an attack be mide on evangelical truths 
of equal importance now, is it not the duty 
of the friends of Ciirist to stand forward in 
their defence ? stowever popular, therefore, 
the declamations against all rel:gicus con- 
troversies may have been, it appears that 
they deserve neither the adoption nor the 
praise of the enlightened disciple of Jesus 
Christ. In some good men, the sentiment 
may have proceeded from an abhorrence of 
controversy, and an excessive love of peace ; 
but in many others, there is reason to fear 
that it may have originated in a criminal 
indifference for truth. 

‘© Of the abuse of controversy, a wiser 
class cf men has complained with grief and 
tears. In how many instances have warm 

contests been maintained about mere 
words! Those whose minds were not heat- 
ed by taking a side, were at a loss to know 
what was the subject of dispute. How of- 
ten have things of small importance been 
the matter of long and bitter wrangling, 
when a moderate portion of Christian for. 
bearance would have enabled the disputants 
to live together in peace and love. When 
important truth has been the subject of de- 
bate, there has becn but too oiten very 
much to blame in those who have stood 
forth as champions in its defence. That, 


in numerous instances, they have betrayed 
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a spirit of pride, arrogance, self conceit, 
malice, an impatience of contradiction, and 
misrepresentation of the opinions of those 
on the opposite side, is too evident to be de- 
nied. But what do all these amount to in 
the way of proof?—Only that controversy, 
like other things, may be abused; that it 
may be excited when there 1s no occasion, 
or on insufficient cause ; when a valid cause 
exists, that the persons who engaged in it 
are unqualified forthe task; and that if ever 
thev write again, they should contend with 
a different temper, and speak the truth in 
love: but not that to defend the truth in 
the spirit of the Gospel is either useless or 
improper*,” pp. 588—S91. 

The second volume of the History 
of Dissenters opens with an account 
of their seminaries, and the mode ot 
education pursued in them. And 
here we were forcibly struck with a 
style in an extraordinary degree dif- 
ferent from that to which, throughout 
the first volume, we had been almost 
uniformly eccustomed. Itis curious, 
and not without lis use, to observe 
the conduct of persons in critical si- 
tuations, and sce how far consistency 
is preserved. In some of our own 
body, who put a far greater impor- 
tance upon the external circum- 
stances of the Church than we think 
warrantable, although when oppos- 
ing the superstitious and tyranny of 
Rome, they appear in the character 
of legitimate Protestants, yet, when 
they undertake the defence of their 
own Church, the y seem almost to be 
converted into Papists. Soe our Dis- 
senters, after haying maintained their 
wppropriate character, with almost 
undeviating consistency, through one 
half of their work; that 1s, as long 
as the object which they oppose was 
predominantly conspicuous ; as scon 


* The words of Bacon on this subject de- 
serve to be transcribed, ** Reason teacheth 
us, that in ignorance and implied belief it is 
easy to agree, as colours agree inthe dark : 
or if any country decline into atheism, then 
controversies wax dainty, because men do 
think religion scarce worth the falling out 
for; so as it is weak divinity to account 
controversies an ill sign in a church.”— 
Certain Observations made upon a Libel, Sc. 
Works, yol. iii. p. 59, last 8vo. edition. 
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as the object is changed, and submis- 
sion to authority and institutions, al. 
though human, and deference to su- 
periority of age and attainments, al- 
though human, are to be inculcated 
on the rebellious minds of dissenting 
youth,scem themselves to have chang- 
ed with the object, and to have inhaled 
the very spirit of the estabiished 
church. We have hitherto scen 
them on the ridge of the ascending 

vave, contending with, or rather vo- 
luntarily urged by, the whole fury 
of the storm ; and now they are 
sunk into the intermediate guif, 
where their sails become flaccid, and 
all, for the moment, is calm. The 
resolute asserters of the imprescrip- 
tible and unalienable rights of pri- 
vate judgment, and the rigid opposers 
of tyranny, imposition, and oppres- 
sion, now appear to be transformed 
into the tame and spiritless advocates 
of passive obedience and non-resis- 
tance. And in truth we were not 
displeased with the change. In the 
young gentlemen for whose benefit 
the grave admonitions in this part of 
the work are intended, we ovserve, 
if not for the first time, yet certainly 
in a far more decisive manner than 
before, a recognition of what human 
nature is, and what it requires. We 
have, too, what is better, considera- 
tions directly opposed to the evil, and 
calculated to remedy it. 

The impartial and enlarged views 
of ministerial exertions, contained 
in the following passage and the se- 
quel, do credit to the authors. 


“To the great Lord and Giver of Life, 
all are accountable for the use of their ta- 
ents. On those who sustain an important 
station in society, there lies a peculiar obli- 
sation to improve them tothe utmost. And 
if there be one class of men on whom above 
all others the obligation rests, it is on mi- 
nisters of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

‘‘ But while the greatest diligence is em- 
ploy ed, it may, at different seasons, be di- 
rected in different w ays. Sometimes it has 


been chiefly occupied in active labours, by 
preaching the Gospel, and conducting the 
At other 


various exercises of religion. 
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times, the study has been the scene of a 
larger proportion of exertion than the pul- 
pit. From a peculiarity of circumstances, 
there may be seasons when both these modes 
of conduct may be highly proper; but in 
the ordinary course of things it is well when 
these two are fitly apportioned, so that each 
has its due measure of time and applica- 
tion: the great ends of the Christian minis- 
try will then be most effectually attained.” 
p. 103. 

In a subsequent part of this vo- 
lume, after observing the general 
want of religious discrimination in 
the writers of Christian history, our 
historians thus proceed : 


“On extensive examination, it will be 
found that this has been the common me- 
thod of ecclesiastical writers nearly to the 
present time. From this unhappy circum- 
stance, our researchies into the real! state of 
the bong of the beart among the profes- 
sors of Christianity, in any former r period, 
are attended with the greatest difficulties. 
By two excellent men, who have lately been 
called away from the exercise of their mi- 
nistry into the joy of their Lord, the ardu- 
ous work was undertaken. Mr. Newton, 
whose praise is in all the churches, pro- 
ceeded no farther than to the end of the 
first century. By having the sacred wri- 
ters continually to apply to, he was furnish- 
ed with abundance of the best materials, and 
he used them with skill and with success, 
It is a subject of just regret that he did not 
proceed with his work, as he shewed himself 
well qualified to prosecute the subject to 
advantage. His volume is truly valuable ; 
and it will be difficult to find one which can 
equally claim the appellation of a Christian 
church history. The other, Mr Milner of 
Hull, brought his History of the Church 
down to the Keformation from Popery, but 
not with an equal portion of the liberal spi- 
rit* which distinguished his predecessor, 
nor with equal success. His unfeigned piety” 
every where appears, but his materials 
were scanty and defective. In order to pro- 
duce a spiritual history, he is compelled ta 
ransack the writings of the Fathers, and to 
mike large extracts from their doctrinal and 
devotional treatises. In consequence of 
this, his volumes present to us, in the mass 
of their contents, rather the biography of 
individuals than a history of the community 
of believers.” pp. 159, 160. 





* We might expect our historians not to 
be quite satisfied with Mr. Milner. 
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Chap. viii —Of the Lives of emi- 
nent Dissenters,—is by far the most 
unc¢xceptionable and most profitable 
part of the work. The authors have 
a good talent for the delineation of 
character; and as their subject af- 
forded them numerous advantages, 
they have executed the biographical 
p-rt of their undertaking with consi- 
derable effect. We had thought of 
extracting an entire life, for the pur- 
pose of enabling our readers to judge 
how far our opinion is supported ; 
and we had fixed upon that of Wal- 
ter Marshall, as being the founder of 
the dissenting society at Gosport, and 
predecessor of one of our authors. 
But some reflections on the Esta- 
blishment, which might offend our 
readers, and excite prejudice where 
we wished no such sentiment to in- 
trude, determined us to select for 
their judgment, and, we hope, edifi- 
cation, the account of the last hours, 
and character of a very peculiar but 
excellent person, Daniel Burgess. 


«* At last the vitallamp, which had blaz- 
ed amidst tempestuous winds, and lighted 
many to the realms of eternal day, began to 
expire. During some months, in which he 
languished under the decay of nature, his 
breast was the temple of peace, his counte- 
nance spake the joy of his heart, and his 
voice, which had often instructed men how 
to live, now taught them how to die. At 
the commencement of his last illness, he 
said to his friends, § Weil, if God has any 
more work for me, he can repair these de- 
cays, and will do it; and if not, blessec be 
God, I have a good home to go to, and this 
zs a good time to go home: alluding, pro- 
bably, to the storm which had gathered 
over Dissenters at the clese of Queen 
Anne’s reign, but was dispelled by the ac- 
cession of George the First to the throne. 
He added: ‘If I must be idle, I had ra- 
ther be idle under ground than idle above 
ground.” The evening before his death, a 
triend that came to sec him said, ‘1 fear 
there will be a storm ;’ to which he replied, 
* But God will house some of his children 
jirst. Well, here is all trouble at the gate, 
but when got through it no more, no more.’ 
On seeing him faint away, anear relation 
shrieked out in alarm and anguish ; so that 
when he recovered again, he asked what 
was the meaning of that shriek; and on 
being told it was because they thought him 
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dying, he replied, ‘ What if I bad, where 
was ihe need of that confusion” J hus cheer- 
fully he fell asleep, in the month of Janua- 
ry, in the year 1713, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. 

‘*'fhose who knew him intimately, pro- 
nounce him a most pleasant man in conver- 
sation, ever employing /is wit and learning 
to the most pious and edifying purposes, 
He was as much esteemed by eminence and 
worth, as he was maligned by ignorance 
and malevolence. His study was his para- 
dise, which he left only to do some good 
office. He often said that he chose rather 
to be profitable than fashionable in his 
preaching, and that he thought it cost him 
more pains to study plainness than it did 
others to study fineness ; for he was willing 
to go out of the common way, to lead sin- 
ners into the right way. That’s the best 
key which best fits the lock, and opens the 
door, though it be not a silver or golden 
key. He frequently used homely simili- 
tudes, odd turnsof expression, and striking 
stories, such as abound in the sermons of 
Bishop Latimer, which by some were turn- 
ed to his reproach: but many who acknow- 
ledged that they went to hear him only to 
deride him, and divert themselves with his 
quaint terms, were pierced with such con 
victions of guilt and danger, as led them to 
embrace the refuge which he so earnestly 
recommended, ‘The anecdotes of these 
occurrences are very numerous, and still 
furnish the social intercourse of Christians 
of different communions with an agreeable 
union of entertainment and instruction. 

‘© Many tales, however, were invented by 
his enemies to blast his usefulness ; and as 
he was indefatigable and successful in his 
jabours, he was industriously misrepresent 
ed by those who hated the cause for which 
he was willing to be counted a madman or 
fool. A gentleman who was once led by 
curiosity to hear him, could scarcely be 
persuaded that he had really listened to the 
genuine Daniel Burgess, whose ludicrous 
fame had allured him thither, ¢ for,’ said 
lie, ¢ I never heard a better sermon in my 
life.’ 

‘© He indeed abhorred the presumption of 
many, who have outraged his manner, and 
thus become pulpit Merry-Andrews,by vent- 
ing the levities of the moment; for he studied 
his sermons with greatcare, being as distant 
from the conceit of such as suppose that if 
they speak with animation, they may pour 
forth what they never thought of before, 
as from the mistake of others, who imagine 
that if a discourse be well prepared, it is of 
no consequence how dull and soporific the 
delivery. He constantly studied also to di- 
rect the attention of his hearers to the grand 
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discoveries of Divine mercy which censti- 
tute the essence of the Gospel ; and these 
he is said to have preached with a simplici- 
ty and force which, when combined, display 
a mind of the highest order, and form a 
preacher mosteminently calculated for use- 
fulness. He was far from obtr uding at the 
throne of the Eternal the quaintness and 
familiarity with which some dare to joke 
with the God whom they pretess to adore, 
but was ever serious and solemn in his 
prayers, without the slightest tinge of drol- 
lery. 

“itis, however, difficult to give a verdict 
on his mode of preaching, which has since 
had many imitators, both in the Establish- 
ment and among Dissenters. Much allow. 
ance should certainly be made for natural 
temper, which will shew itself whenever a 
man feels perfectly at home ; so that when 
we see clergy who glory in the title of queer 
fellows, and who set the table in a roar, 
stand in the pulpit like statues of ice, while 
their hearers betray alarming symptoms of 
the fatal lethargy which precedes being 
frozen to death, who will give them praise 
for their contemptuous jokes on droll prea- 
chers? or who will think that man in earn- 
est, who feels the touch of a pulpit like that 
of a torpedo, who is all quicksilver every 
where else, but dull as lead in the rostrum ; 
animated when discoursing on the prices of 
stocks, or the speed of a race-horse, and 
only inspired with the genius of slumber 
when discoursing to heedless mortals on 
approaching death, judement, and eternity ? 
Yet these are the men who delight to pro- 
fane the ashes of such preachers as Daniel 
Burgess. 

“On the other hand it must be owed, 
that in the footsteps of one who, by natural 
eccentricities wins uncommon attention, and 
by nobler singularity is crowned with emi- 
went success, follow crowds of extravagant 
imitators, who, aiming to excite what their 
model has studied to repress, degrade the 
sacred mujesty of divine truth, ‘and sink 
the pulpit below the stage. The serious 
consideration of the subject leads to this 
conclusion, that where it is natural and not 
forced, the corruscations of wit, which will 
sparkle through all efforts to restrain it, 
willimpart a vivacity to preaching which 
may awaken attention, fix stings in the 
memory and conscience, and rather help 
than hinder usefulness. But where it is in- 
dulged through levity, and still more where 
itis mimicked to court a grin, it will grieve 
the Holy Spirit of God, shock the pious, 
disgust the judicious, and leave the puipit 
butfoon to the vile honours and rewards of 

making people laugh where thev ought to 
veep, and furnishing them with food for ce. 
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ligious jokes and gossip, where they ought 
to have provided themes for devout medita- 
tion and prayer.” Vol. ii. pp. 275—279. 

The observation which is made on 
Burkitt’s Exposition of the New 
‘Yestament is both harsh and unjust. 
After giving deserved praise to the 
ministry of this good man, the au- 
thors proceed— 

‘‘ His Exposition ofthe New Testament, 
which, like many other middling or indif- 
ferent performances, has slipped into con- 
siderable p: opularity, is thus characterized 
by the candid and judicious Doddridge. 
‘He has but few valuable criticisms, but 
many schemes of old sermons. His senti- 
ments vary in different parts of the work, 
according as the authors from whence he 
took his materials were orthodox or not.’ 
‘hus a book, which is a mere compilation 
of error and truth, is the oracle with that 
class of readers who are least able to sift 
the chaff from the wheat.” pp. 357, 358. 

Here is a virtual confession, that 
the writers had not read,or even 
largely consulted, the work them. 
selves. But they rest their general 
censure of it intirely on the candour 
and judgment of Dr. Doddridge, 
who, we must say, in defence of an 
eminent clergyman, is not in this 
case either candid or judicious. Were 
the whole of his degrading repre- 
sentation just, yet this is not an 
equitable account of the whole work, 
which those, who are acquainted with 
it, know to be princifally distingished 
by plainness and simplicity, by evan- 
gelical correctness in the represen- 
tution of doctrine, and by a practical 
application and enforcement of much 
solidity, weight, life, and effect. The 
last part of Dr. Doddridge’s judg. 
mentis very harsh and undeserved: 
his own Exposition might afford a 
captious critic equal ground for simi- 
lar censure. The judgment of the 
historians is still harsher and more 
unjust. If the bad criticisms, useless 
repetitions, and now 2s useless con- 
troversies, which abound inthe work, 
were expunged, and some variation 
and vivacity given to the form of the 
remainder, it would stand on the first 
shelf of practical expositions. 
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The thirty-two pages of the third 
volume, in which the Methodists 
will find themselves saluted, not with 
pure panegyric, is intended, we sup- 
pose, as an intimation, that the pre- 
sent two volumes do not compiete the 
work, 

The work, which we are now dis- 
missing, has some excellences, and 
discovers eapacities in the writers for 
many more. The style is generally 
vigorous and animated; andthe best 
authorities are in the main referred 
to. But there is so mucia declama- 
tlon, so much digression, so much 
colouring, such a degree, at times, 
of unwortay and otfensive levity, that 
the vaiue of the work is greatly di- 
minished by these deductions. It 
has tew, indeed, of the characters of 
a standard pertormance; and must, 
we apprchend, coatent itself with the 
inferior pratse of interesting the pas- 
sions and prejudices of more san- 
guine dissenters, and of rousing the 
animosity of more sanguine church- 
men. Incomparison with the more 
moderate of the body, the authors 
may not improperly be considered 
as high-dissenters, prepared to carry 
the claims of nonconformity and op- 
position to ecclesiastical authority to 
an almost unlimitedextent. Butthe 
most serious part of our complaint is, 
not the partiality and unfairness, but 
the want of a Christian spirit, in our 
dissenting historians. A bitterness 
of expression (which must be con- 
sidered as the counterpart of feeling) 
is perpetually recurring with respect 
to the church of England: particalar- 
jy in that partof the work which pro- 
fesses to give the reasons of dissent, 
a spirit of sarcastic levity is indulged 
with a prodigality, which, if we are 
pot mistaken, and mistaken in a 
judgment of charity, which we we: 1d 
least wish to be, can hardly be read 
without asigh by a large portion of 
Dissenters themselves. Churchmen 
are under a temptation to cherish a 
servile satisfaction with things as 
they are, with all their defects and 
‘buses, and to treat all their oppo- 
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nents as enemies to religion and 
peace. Dissenters, on the contrary, 
and for a correspondent reason, are as 
strongly solicited to an indiscriminate 
discontent with what is established, 
to a proud impatience of controul 
and imposition, .nd to a kind of re- 
sentful hostility against the national 
church. [ach party should be pe- 
culiarly upon their guard againsttheir 
own temptations ; and we wish the 

resent history had not forcibly obli- 
ged us to reflect upon the extreme 
difficulty of such resistance. In the 
conduct, which we have thought it 
our duty to censure, there is likewise 
a circumstance, of which the authors 
were not perhaps aware, and which 
it appears important to state: and 
that is, that the intemperate use of 
satire and sarcasm has a natural ten- 
dency to defeat its own object. In 
our progress through these volumes 
we have often felt ourselves in the 
condition of a traveller assaulted on 
his journey by a brisk shower of hail 
or slect full in his face. At first the 
little importunate asperities occasion 
considerable smart; but in a_ short 
time their very violence produces a 
numbness in the visage, which al- 
most completely defends it from fur- 
ther molestation. In lke manner 
the too inquisitive churchman, who, 
in the hope of historical information, 
may, like ourselves, be tempted to 
travel through these pages, will soon 
find himself assailed by such a tem. 
pest of sarcasms, flings, inuengloes, 
&c, that he will perhaps resolve to 
proceed no further. If, however, he 
take the bolder resolution, it will not 
be long before he discover, that these 
formidable weapons have deprived 
themselves of their virtue by their 
number and pertinacious rapidity of 
succession, and by imparting to the 
mind an insensibility, which performs 
the part ofa shield against their fu- 
ture attacks; in consequence of 
which, the archest insinuations and 
the most epigrammatic and finely 
turned pieces of satire come to be 
regardedas simple propositions, con- 
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cerning which the only sentiment ex- 
cited is, whether they be true or false. 

‘There is another observation, up- 
on the style of the work, with which 
we feelit right to trouble our read- 
ers. When we discovered the name 
of two writers in the title-page, we at 
once began to apprehend some evi- 
ences of this literary copartnership 
in the composition of the volumes. 
And, in fact, the result is sufficiently 
singular. We know not if we can so 
well iNustrate tt as by some images 
faumiilar to every eye. If, then, our 
readers have ever seen a colt yoked 
toa broken-down coach-horse In a 
break ; or a lively infant dancing in 
the arms of a decriped nurse ; or the 
wheel of a jack merrily revolving 
while the weight almost impercepti- 
bly gravitate s, they have a pretty cor- 
rect notion of the mixture of the 
erave and gay, the sombre and bril- 
liant, the andante and presto, the tune- 
veal reasonings and sportive — sar- 
casms, which are congregated in 
these pages. They are like a“ piece 
of tesselated pavement,” or like Mr. 
Clarke’s picture of Moscow, or like 
the members of a new coalition-ad- 
ministration, or like any thing: but 
that harmony and consistency which 
the laws of rhetoricians seem to de- 
inand. 

We cannot say that what we have 
read in the first two volumes of the 
History of Dissenters has inspired us 
with any sanguine expectations re- 
— those which are to follow ; 
for, ifthe authors have been able t 
maintain so Hittle impartiality shee 
moderation in times comparatively 
distant, what can we look for when 
they are approaching theirown ? We 
are unwilling, however, to despair, 
and will hope that, if it be not too 
fate, our historians will profit by some 
of the counsel here tendered to them ; 
especially when we tell them, that a 
history of the more modern dissen- 
ters and their cause, written with a 
fair portion of candour, is to us an 


object neither of fear nor aversion. 
Only let there be more of the mind 
Christ. 


Obsery. No. 110. 
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in them which was in their and our 
Master, and we shall be proportion- 
ably satisfied. 


— 


Paganism and Christianity compared. 
A Course of Lectures to the King’s 
Scholars at Westminster, in the Years 
i806, 7, 8. By Joun IrRELanp, 
I). D. Late of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, Prebendary and Sub-dean of 
Westminster. London. Murray. 
1808. 


THE animadversions of Dr. Ren- 
nell and the Bishop of Meath, a few 
years since, on the neglect of relli- 
vious instruction in the great public 
schools of England, must be in the 
recollection of most of our readers ; 
torcther with the defence of the sys- 
tem pursued in those celebrated se- 
minaries, with respect to religion, 
which was called forth by the stric- 
tures in question, from Dr. Vincent, 
the present Dean of Westminster. 
Whatever might have been the ef- 
fect produced by that defence, on the 
mind of Dr. Rennell, it is certainly to 
be regretted, that the further discus- 
sion of a subject of such vast impor- 
tance should have been so suddenly 
abandoned ; and we cannot but rejoice 
that it has of late again attracted the 
notice of the public. It is not our 
intention at present to enter sie se 
sedly into this interesting investiga 
tion, as we muy shortly have a hover 
opportunity for bringing it before our 
readers. An examination, however, 
of the work before us, may in the 
mean time afford some materials for 
the determination of the question to 
which we have referred, by exhibit- 
ing a specimen of the religious in 
struction, which was, during the 
course of three years, given to the 
young members of one of our great 
national schools. 

We owe the production of this 
volume tothe appointment of Dr. Ire- 
land as lecturer in theology in West- 
minster Abbey; and the particular 
subjectof which it treats, to the actu- 

» 
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al circumstances of his audience. 
It appears that the statute by which 
the lecturer is appointed, describes 
his office to be * sacram Scripturam 
ad flebis et auditorum edificationem 
interpretarl.” To the objection 
therefore, that the following lectures 
are not prepared with the simplicity 
supposed by the statute, Jor. Ireland 
replies, that at present there is no 
audience except the school ; and that 
to young men in a train of education 
for the universities, the lecturer is at 
liberty to address himselfin a literary 
manner, and to recommenda religious 
subject by the attractions of their 
scholastic studies. The plan of Dr. 
Ireland’s ljectures is accordingly 


chiefly historical, and divides itself 


into two parts. The event which 
serves as the foundation of the whole, 
is the capture of Rome by Alaric, in 
the beginning of the fitth century. 
Out of this arises, in the first part, a 
defence of the character of the church 
against the slanders of paganism. 
The true causes of the decay of the 
empire are contrasted with the false ; 
the impotence of the heathen deities 
to whom the prosperity of Rome had 
been attributed, is exposed in the ar- 
euments employed by the ancient 
Apologists of the faith ; and the bene- 
ficial tendency of the Gospel is assert- 
ed, in its connection with the condi- 
tion of man inthe present life. This 
part may therefore be called a vindi- 
cation of the civil character of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman empire during 
the first four centuries. 

The second part is employed in 
discussing the opinions of the pagans 
concerning the worship of a deity, 
and the pursuit of happiness as it was 
prescribed by the philosophical sects. 
It many be termed a view of mytho- 
logical and moral notions, as they are 
opposed to the everlasting promises 
of the Gospel ; and it contains an ex- 
amination of some of the more emi- 
nent systems of theology, and of the 
views of the summum bonum which 
prevailed in the heathen world. With 
these are interwoven occasional ap- 
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peals to the superior doctrines of the 
Scriptures; and to this purpose is 
also dedicated the first, or introduc- 
tory chapter, which presents a gene- 
ral statement of the blessings annex- 
ed to the sincere profession of Chris- 
tianity, in the * life which now is, and 
in that which is to come.” The 
learned author is aware, that some 
might wish that a larger and more 
regular plan of revelation had been 
prepared, in contrast with the vain 
search after God and happiness by 
the efforts of philosophy ; and after 
observing, that many notices tending 
to this purpose are interspersed 
through the body of his work, and 
that it would not have been possible 
to have done this more fully without 
injury to his present plan, he an- 
nounces his determination to begin 
another course of lectures, which 
shall look to this as their principal 
object; describe, in a regular man- 
ner, the scheme of revelation; and 
impress more fully on the young 
hearers its doctrines and its duties. 
We profess ourselves satisfied with 
this apology. Had the work possess- 
ed less merit, or been considered as 
already perfect, we should certainly 
have becn disposed to object strong: 
ly to the partial plan on which it is 
formed; but there is really so much 
sound learning, scriptural doctrine, 
and correct and elevated sentiment 
in this volume, that we are thankful! 
for it as it is, and look forward with 
pleasure to the completion of the 
whole design. The reverend author, 
however, thinks it necessary more 
particularly to defend this part of it 
from the objections of two classes of 
persons—lirst, of “ the fanatic, a por- 
tion of whose spirit,’’ he says, * has 
been lately reviving among us.’?’ We 
scarcely imagine that there is much 
eround for alarm on this head. Ii 
there should be any persons amongst 
us whoseem to value religion in pro- 
portion to the ruggedness of its ap- 
pearance, and reject the assistance 
of profane learning, as if it tended 
to impair the character of evange- 
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lical truth, we can only say, that we 
are very far from being of that num- 
ber, and most sincerely deprecate 
the prevalence of so narrow and 
misguided a spirit. We fully con- 
cur with him, however, on the other 
hand, in his just and sensible re- 
buke of the tuo fastidious scholar, 
who, turning with disgust from the 
ruder models of declining taste, 
would for ever confine his attenuon 
to those writings which exhibit the 
purest Classical “language : : and with 
him he would urge the sacred na- 
ture of ecclesiastical truth, and the 
duty of pursuing it wherever it may 
be found ; the peculiar interest which 
attends the warfare of the church 
with the early race of infidels, and 
its importance to the history of our 
fuith. ‘To forget this, as Dr. Ireland 
justly observes, is to indulge a spi- 
rit, which prevailed in an early age 
of the church, but could then be 
more readily excused; and which 
prevailed also, though less allowably, 
at the revival of literature; a spirit, 
which, while it professes an extraor- 
dinary reverence for letters, tends to 
circumscribe their influence, under- 
values the materials of ecclesiastical 
history, and sacrifices truth to sound. 
This is no unseasonable admonition 
to our classical and clerical scholars ; 
and we trust that it will not be re- 
ceived in vain. 

The first of the lectures under our 
review, opens with a brief statement 
of the general happiness ci believers 
under the Gospel, both as to the pre- 
sent and a future world; which is 
followed by a detailed comparison of 
the apostle’s assertion on this subject, 
with the outward circumstances of 
the Christian church in the age in 
which the apostle wrote. <A very 
elaborate and striking view 1s then 
given of the various persecutions of 
the primitive Christians, by the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, and Jews, and of the 
faith and patience with which they 
— endured, confirmed and illus- 

trated by extracts from the original 
ecclesiastical writers. Concerning 
the enmity of the polished and phi. 
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losophical Greeks to the Gospel, and 
the consequences of it to the harass. 
ed Christians, Dr. Ireland states 
some curious and instructive parti- 
culars from sacred antiquity. 


‘¢ It would appear,” he observes, “ from 

the manner in which ‘Tatian conducts his 
oration against the Greeks, that one of the 
principal causes of their hostility to the Gos- 
pel, was the injury supposed to be done by 
revelation to their ph ilosophy. Bv astrange 

vanity, which had long distinguished that 
people, and which no calamities or dis- 
graces of their own could txtirpate, they 
had imagined themselves to be the first of 
men, the original possessors of their soil, 
perhaps the produc e of it, and they fondly 
cherished the notion, that from. their ge- 
nius tlowed, or ought to flow, to the rest of 
mankind, the knowledge of all art and sci- 
ence. ‘this pretension was completely over- 
thrown by the superior claim of the Scrip- 
tures, which therefore became the object of 
their hatred and detraction,”.... and ne- 
ver did wounded vanity shew a more im- 
placable resentment.” ‘* Whatever the 
Greeks could not accomplish by the sword, 
thev endeavoured to eflect by the force of 
impious language ; and such was the mad- 
ness with which they were inflamed, that 
they proposed rewards and honours to such 
of their poets and sophists as should write 
with most wit and elegance in opposition to 
the one, true, and incorruptible God, from 
whom descended to mankind the rift of 
eternal happiness, through Jesus Christ.’ 
pp. 12—15, 16. 


What an instructive commentary 
is this, on the apostolic caution 
against the philosophy and vain de- 
ccit of the Greeks! During several 
centuries it etther openly ‘opposed. 
or, when this was no longer practl- 

cable, it laboured to corrupt the pu- 
rity and simplicity of Christian doc- 
trine, maintaining all along a rooted 
antipathy to the truth. Nor is this 
Grecian spirit yet extinct. Though 
constrained by the circumstances of 
the age to repress its hatred of the 
Gospel, and of those who contend 


earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, within the limits of ex- 
ternal decency, it will certainly be 
found, that too many of those who 
affect the name of philosophers are 
still amongst the bitterest encmies 
of Christianity and do not fail upon 
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every plausible occasion to express 
their secret enmity, and their con- 
tempt both of it and of its friends. 

In his account of the persecution 
of Christianity by the Jews, Dr. Ire- 
land states one Instance of it which 
is very remarkable, and is not, per- 
haps, generally known. It is men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr in his Dia- 
logue with the Jew Trypho; viz. 
an universal mission for the express 
purpose of counteracting the propa- 
gation of the faith of Christ! Justin 
declares that the high priests and 
teachers of the people had caused the 
name of Christ to be profaned and 
blasphemed through all the earth, 
and speaks of this ant-christian mis- 
sion, as if the effects of it were felt 
in his time. May we not exciaim, 
on the statement of this singular fact, 
Surely, O Lord, “ the wrath of man 
shall turn to thy praise!’ The de- 
scendants of that infatuated people 
who thus attempted to check the 
progress of the Gospel, have for ages 
been scattered throughout the world, 
an astonishment and a by-werd among 
the nations, and a standing monu- 
ment of the divine origin and truth 
of that very faith which their ances- 
tors laboured so assiduously to de- 
stroy ! 

From the affecting view of the 
early difficulties and dangers of our 
holy religion,the learned author turns 
to the records of its patience and its 
triumphs. From a variety of inte- 
resting examples of this kind, we se- 
lect that of Justin Martyr. 


*“*He has amply stated,” says Dr. Ire- 
Jand, “the strange and various persecu- 
tions to which the Gospel was subjected by 
the Roman government in his age. But it 
is remarkable, that those very persecutions 
were the means of his conversion ; for the 
manner in which he saw others bear them 
gave to his mind the first impulse of esteem 
for Christianity. ‘1, a zealous follower of 
Plato,’ says he, ‘could not look upon the 
fearless manner in which the followers of 
the Gospel bore death, and whatever was 
most terrible to human nature, without the 
firmest persuasion of the innocence of their 
lives, and their superiority to all vicious in- 
tulgence.’—And let our readers mark the 
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powerful and happy result of his observa. 
tion of these bright examples of Christian 
faith and patience. ‘* Under the influence 
of this persuasion, he became a Christian, 
and gloried in the name, whatever was the 
derision or the danger which pursued it 
And he sealed his testimony with his blood. 
He fell a joyful victim to the hatred of that 
philosophy which he had ye ee fur the 
sake of the Gospel.” pp. 24, 29. 

After some further cxamples of 
Christian faith in the primitive Umes 
Dr. Treland pays an animated tribute 
of admiration to the labours and con. 
staucv of our own reformers unde: 
the persecution of Romish supersti 
tion. 


‘© Whoever,” savs the clogucnt writer 
“has admired the faith and heroic sufler 
ines of Tenatius or Polycarp, must look 
with no less satisfaction on those of Ridley, 
Latimer, Cranmer, and Hooper. And who- 
ever will sit down to the serious perusal of 
their history, must, I think, rise up the bet 
ter Christian ; better prepared to meet the 
common evils of life with resignation, and 
to surrender life itself with joyfulne ss inte 
the hands of God who gave it. It is impos 
sible not to venerate their glowing piets 
their profound humility, their patience un. 
der sufferings,their praises of God uncer 
distresses and privations of every kind, thei: 
pravers for their persecutors, their ex 
emplary and triumphant death. And who 
ever has any feeling for learning and the 
powers of reason, must be particularly af- 
fected when he sees them exerted under 
circumstances the most disastrous, the most 
calculated to depress courage, and to crush 
the resources of genius ; when books were 
withheld from the imprisoned saint *, when 
the memory alone was to supply its stores 
for the appointed debate, and when the re- 
moval to the place of disputation was but 
the first and certain step to the expecting 
fiames.” pp. 32, 33. 

We could with pleasure extract 
some excclicnt passages on the prin- 
ciples and motives by which the 
Christian is animated, and enabled 
thus to endure persecutions and trials, 
and on his general happiness in the 
present life; but we have room only 
for the following, as specimens of 
the author’s sentiments on these 
points. 


* Both from Latimer and Ridlev 
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“These,” referring to the persecutions 


of the martyrs, ** are the extreme cases of 


human suffering; and in providing for 
thes. in the triumphant manner here dis- 
plaved, the Gospel establishes, by conse- 
quence, in the hearts of believers, an cflec- 


tual influence against the common evils of 


lite.’—Under these, “ he experiences com- 
forts and supports unknown to other men. 
His persuasion of a providence teaches him, 
that whatever befalls him is according to 
the divine will. Inthe hands of God are 
the ‘issues’ of all things, because from him 
they had their beginning. He may ‘take 
away,’ because he hath first ‘given,’ what- 
ever we possess. Hle may ‘kill,’ because 
he hath first *made alive” His name 
therefore, is to be equally the subject of 
our ‘blessing,’ under evil and under good ; 
in the moment of death, as in the midst of 
life itself. And that which thus invigorates 
the Christian is the happy* influence of 
the Spirit of God. Hence he draws those 
private supports, and invisible consolations, 
which prevent him from sinking under this 
burden of evil. They silently and gradually 
raise his soul from its dejection ; they dis- 
pose him to religious tranquillity, and at 
fength impress upon him that settled rest 
and godly satisfaction, against which the 
‘changes and the chances of this mortal 
life’ shall never more prevail.” 

‘‘Nor is the superiority of the Christian 
seen only in the better principles through 
which he bears the unavoidable evils of 
life. He has a present happiness surpassing 
that of other men.—His enjoyments are 
more perfect; and therefore his portion of 
the blessings of this world is larger, while 
the satisfaction which he draws from them 
is of a More exquisite nature, and more de- 
lightful to himself. Nothing therefore is 
withheld from the Christian; nothing but 
sin. Meanwhile, pleasures the most ample, 
the most satisfactory which human life can 
admit, are his portion and his recompence 
—the pleasures of innocence, of tempe- 
rance, of thankfulness to God, who deprives 
us of nothing which does not also tend to 
deprive us of himself. The free use of this 
world is permitted td us, while God is the 
supreme object of our thoughts and affec- 
tions ; while we have that love towards the 
Author of our happiness, which transcends 
the love of all other things; and while we 
30 * pass through things temporal, as not to 
lose the things eternal.’ ” pp. S7—39. 





* Would not “sacred” have been a graver, 
if not a more appropriate epithet on this oc- 
casion ? 
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But the Gospel has not been with- 
out a rival in these pretensions to 
present and future happiness.  Pa- 
ganism, the early enemy of Chris. 
tianity, has laid claim to the same 
advantages; and the examination ot 
this claim forms the subject of the 
remaining lectures. 

Some of our readers may perhaps 
think, that such an inquiry at this 
time of day is by no means necessa- 
ry. It may be said, that paganism 
has now but few, if any, grave and 
sincere votaries; and that, as Paley 
justly observes, the contest for divine 
authority is between the Christian 
religion and none. ‘This is unques 
tionably true ; and yet, an examina. 
tion of the early claims of paganism, 
and its presumptuous competition 
with Christianity, may serve many 
interesting and useful purposes. It 
may remind us of the battles and the 
triumphs of the primitive soldiers of 
Christ; and while it exposes the mean- 
ness and imbecility of ancient super- 
stition, and illustrates the necessity 
and superiority of our holy faith, it 
may even tend to furnish us with 
well-tried weapons against the pre- 
sent advocates of infidelity, or modern 
heathenism ; and especially guard 
our younger students and admirers 
of classical mythology and _ philoso- 
phy, from being misled by the false 
lights which they exhibit ; and it may 
establish their belicf in the Gospel, 
on the solid ground of historical truth 
and sound reasoning. 

To the early Christian writers we 
are chiefly indebted for our know- 
ledge of the rivalship which paganisns 
affected to maintain with the Gospel. 
as to the promise of happiness. It 
was the general profession of the 
heathen world, that to the practice o: 
idolatry some benefit was attached 
There was, however, a considerabk 
difference of opinion as to the nature 
of this benefit, and on this point two 
parties were formed. The first of 
them sufficiently raised above the 
vulgar to despise their gross notions 
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of futurity, yet so uninstructed, or so 
sensual, as to be fully satisfied with 
the gratifications which worldly wi 
jects could impart, professed to serve 

their idols with no other view ed 
that of present prosperity. This com- 
prehended both public and private 
welfare. Success in war, indulgen- 
ces In peace, wealth, beauty, genius, 
honour, fame, and length of life, were 
therefore the only objects of their 
prayers*. The folly of importuning 
the gods for these purposes was in- 
deed pointed out by many of superior 
name. But one general observation, 
says Dr. Jreland, may be made on the 
very best rules which pagan wisdom 
has prescribed to the piety of men. 
Particular requests for temporal ad- 
vantages were sometimes forbidden, 
not from any genuine principle of 
self-denial, from distrust of the ob- 
jects themscelvcs, or fear of their per- 
nicious influence ; but because the 
zods best knew whether they were 
suitable to the circumstances of men, 
and where they should be bestowed. 
And it was concluded, that it was not 
safe to urge Hfeaven with importu- 
nate petitions, lest, in a yein of ma- 
lignant indulgence, it should resolve 
to ruin its short-sighted the 5 6 
by granting the very objects of their 
desire. This, Dr. Ireland « comtaiadin, 
is the amount of the celebrated prayer 
of Socrates himself. Xen. Mem. lib. 
i. cap. 3, which is expressly applied 
by Juvenal, in the well-known lines : 


‘‘Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nastris.” 


On these and similar passages we 
sometimes look with a Christian eye, 
and give them a borrowed sanctity. 
But in order to discover their real 
meaning and value, we must bring 
them to thelr own standard, and in- 
terpret them upon principles strictly 
pagan; a process, by which the pre- 
tensions of many a heathen sentiment, 
apparently coincident with revealed 


* Juv. Sat. 10. 
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truth, would be lamentably lowered 
or disproved. 

But there was a second class of 
persons, who approached the shrines 
of the gods from other motives. They 
had observed, that security from pre- 
sent sufferings was noi the necessary 
consequence of their prayers ; and as 
they still! presumed that their wor- 
ship was entitled to some recom- 
pence, nothing remained but to pro- 
fess that they expected a_ beneht, 
however unknown or undefined, in 
another state of things that inight 
succeed the present life. These ‘ere 
the two principal doctrines of the 
gentile superstition; and against 
both these false cluims was success- 
fully raised the voice of Christian 
antiquity. 

The events which gave the most 
plausible encouragement to the Claim 
in favour of the gods rewarding their 
votaries with temporal prosperity, 
were the invasion of Italy, and the 
capture of Rome, in the beginning of 
the filth century, by the barbarians 
under Alaric. The impatient tem- 
per of idolatry was now particularly 
exeited; anda spirit of revenge arose, 
the consequence of mortified pride 
and baffled superstition. Expiring 
paganism invidiously lamented the 
loss of quence which it never pos- 
sessed ; and Christianity was charged 
with mischiefs not its own. To prove 
the truth of this statement, the learn- 
ed author before us enters into a ge- 
neral view of the temper of heathen- 
ism He shews that it was ever 
prone to impatience and outrage 
against its own deities, before the 
propagation of the faith of Christ; 
and that it has been ready, in every 
agé® and country, to transfer its Inte- 
rested worship from one idol to ano- 
ther, as outward circumstances have 
suggested. Sometimes, in expecta- 
tion of better treatment, the worship- 
pers adopted the gods of more pros- 
perous nations; upon which princi- 
ple we are to interpret the admission, 
from time to time, of the deities or 
sacred rites of other countries which 
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the Roman history describes. But 
when the former deities were retain- 
ed, notwithstanding the recurrence 
of misfortune, they were commonly 
subjected to chastisement and insult 
on account of the failure of protec- 
tion to their worshippers. Of this 
unceremonious treatment, Dr. Ire- 
land mentions some curious instances. 
—Such was the disposition, at once 
superstitious and vindictive, which 
Christianity had to encounter at its 
first appearance in the Roman em. 
pire. Its unexpected success sharp- 
ened the hatred of the pagans, who 
now found the Gospel to be an object, 
on which every misfortune might be 
conveniently charged. Accordingly, 
‘o the persons of the belicvers was 
ransferred all the exasperation which 
iad been commonly produced by the 
adversities of the state, and which had 
been occasionally directed against 
the temples and statues of the gods 
themselves. Idolatry was no longer 
answerable for untoward events, whe- 
ther public or private. It was, on 
the contrary, declared to be the only 
and proper source of worldly happi- 
ness; and therefore all civil disas- 
ters, and ail natural evils, were to be 
attributed to the pernicious Introduc- 
tion of the faith of Christ. « All evii,’”’ 
says Arnobius*, “is supposed to 
come in the train of the Gospel ; and 
inordinate bloodshed,dreught,famine, 
and tempests, to be its proper conse- 
quences. shristianity invited the 
swarms of locusts. Christianity in- 
vited the late depredations of the 
vermin.’”? ‘This gives a view of the 
sentiments of the pagans just before 
the civil establishment of Christiant- 
ty. After that event their haired 
was probably increased, while the 
outward expression of it was restrain- 
ed. Of this a specimen is afforded 
in the pleading of Symmachus for the 
public restoration of idolatry; for 
an able and animated sketch of which, 


* Adv. Gentes, lib 
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as well as of the arguments of Am- 
brose and Prudentius, in answer to 
his declamation, we must refer our 
readers to Dr. Ireland’s work. 

It was in public refutation of the 
false and blasphemous accusations 
of the pagans against the Gospel, 
that the zeai vf St. Augustine plan- 
ned his memorable treatise “ Of 
the City of God;” one of the most 
valuable works which the piety and 
Jearning of the early Christian wri- 
ters have transmitted to us, and 
brief but interesting account of which, 
as well as of the subsidiary history of 
Orosius, we subjoin in the words of 
our author. 


St. Augustinc had now published the 
first ten books * ofthe Citv of God ;” when, 
judging the Presbyter Orosius a fit assis- 
tant in his purpose, he enjoined him te 
form his collection of history against the 
pagans. The object of this work was to 
compile from all former histories and an- 
nals, whatever calamities, common or ex- 
traordinary, natural or civil, were recorded 
in the experiences of mankind. Nor was 
this undertake ‘n through the melancholy 
love of conte mplating a mass of human 
evils; but for the sake of convincing the 
Roman people that the disasters, of which 
they complained as unexampled in their 
nature, or brought upon their own age and 
nation by the malignant influence of Chris- 
tianity, were long since familiar, not only 
to the rest of the world, but to themselves. 

** Orosius carries the minds of his pagan 
readers to the divine creation of man, and 
endeavours to impress upon them the fall 
of Adam, as the point from which began to 
flow the miseries of the world; the first 
chastisements of sin. Hence he infers the 
continual superintendance of a Providence, 
which acts by judgments as well as mer 
cies, and executes its everlasting purposes 
on the sons of men, under all the circum 
stances of life. Finally, he turns their atten- 
tion to Christ, the Saviour of the world, and 
exhorts them to look bv faith towards hin, 
in whom alone the sin of Adam could find 
its remedy ; and to repent of the evils which 
the imptous persecution of his churel upon 

earth had brought upon the Roman empire, 
through the righteous vengeance of Hea- 
ven, 

** Augustine is a writer of an higher or- 
der. While he reverts to the former histo- 
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ry of Rome, and of the world at large, he 
encounters the pagans with an animated 
and interesting discussion of the radical 
meanness and viciousness of polytheism ; 
the equal folly of the popular mythology, 
and the philosophic religion of the Romans. 
This he accomplishes, with pertect success, 
in the first ten books. Inthe twelve which 
follow, he. proceeds to raise his Christian 
superstructure on the ruins of paganism. 


Beginning, therefore, from the situation of 
man in Paradise, he traces the progress of 


revelation through the succeeding ages, 
and its continued existence, notwithstand- 
ng occasional restrictions of its extent, till 
the appearance of Christ, in whom the 
world was to believe. 

** From the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of God upon earth, he passes to the 
tinal judgment of mankind at the last day ; 
describes the condemnation and punishment 
of the enemies of God, and expatiates on 
the everlasting happiness of the blessed ; 
when Christ shall have given up the king- 
dom of his medi: atorship to the Father, and 
God shall be ¢ all in all.’ ” pp. 74—77. 

It is ony the first part of this ela- 
porate work of St. Austin which ap- 
plies to the subjcc 
which Dr. indeed avails himself in 
a very able and useful manner in his 
subsequ ent chapters; adding, in notes 
at the bottom of the pages, various 
quotations from the original treatise. 
In pursuance of his plan, the learned 
author praenees to ascertain the real 
cause of those temporal evils which 
ended in the overthrow of the Wes- 
tern Empire, and which were faise- 
ly attributed to our holy religion. 
lor this purpose he has recourse to 
the Roman history, which teaches us, 
that the seeds of the public misfor- 
tunes were sown by Rome herself, 
in a state of heathenism ; and that, 
notwithstanding appearances, the 
strength of the empire was effectu- 
lly broken before the government 
became Christian. Sallust, whoseems 
to confess the existence of an earlier 
tendency to depravity, dates the ex- 
traordinary growth of the civil disas- 
ters of the state, from the overthrow 
of Carthage. A rapacious pursuit of 
wealth now took place; and the suc- 
cess with which it was unhappily at- 
tended, soon led to a profuse indul- 
gence of vicious pleasures. This 
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never ceased, but profligately grew 
in proportion to the decay of the em- 
pire, to which it materially coutri- 
buted. From private degeneracy 
necessarily arose public corruption. 
The unprincipled acquisition cf im- 
moderate riches was followed Ly the 
mad and insatlable love of pover; 
and the common tranquillity wis sa- 
crificed to the desperate effor's of 
ambitious chiels contending io: the 
sovereignty of their country. Ol the 
cruelty which marked three civil 
contentions, Dr. Ireland gives a brict 
but animated sketch, and contrasts 
them with the clemency which, in a 
subsequent age, distinguished tlie 
successes and victories of ‘Theodo- 
sius. Out of the circumstances, how- 
ever, of horror and desolation which 
accompanied the ambitious contests 
of Rome, naturally grew that form of 
government which was established 
in the empire at the time chosen by the 
Divine wisdom for the appearance of 
our Saviour upen carth. ‘Vhough the 
people of Rome had to lament the 
failure of their expectations of hap- 
piness from the imperial authority, 
the purpese of the Gospel was an- 
swered; and this is a circumstance 
on which the Christian writers fond- 
ly dwell. ‘The long and successful 
labours of kings and consuls were fi- 
nally vested in the sole and undisput- 
ed sway of Augustus ; and in the set- 
tlement of the empire, and the wide 
extent of its territory, they hail the 
preparations divinely permitted in 
the kingdoms of the earth for the 
more free and effectual agency of the 
faith of Christ. Fierce, indeed, were 
the trials to which that faith was ex- 
posed, notwithstanding these prepa- 
rations. Yet it was destined to suc- 
ceed ; and its influence finally reach- 
ing the seat of sovereignty, was 
to be the seal of the Christian tri- 
umph over the world atlarge. Mean- 
while the imperial authority went on, 
unconscious of the sacred purposes 
attached to it by the Divine hand, 
and accomplishing on its subjects 
those civil evils which resulted 
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‘rom its own constitution. The foun- 
dation of the miseries of the empire 
was laid in the adopted house of 
Augustus ; and the inquiry into the 
early causes of its degradation and 
ruin, might perhaps stop at the cha- 
vacter of Nero, the last of that fatal 
family. But, though the succession 
was broken, the same mischief con- 
imued. A few instances of virtue 
und vigour appeared in the persons 
of some succeeding emperors; but 
the real strength of the empire was 
secretly enfeebled. From the gene- 
ral weakness and wickedness which 
infected the government and the peo- 
ple, necessarily resulted the neglect 
and injury of the provinces. Plun- 
dered and tortured by the hand from 
which they had justly expected pro- 
tection, they became the easier prey 
of the invader ; and the common safe- 
ty was exposed to continual and in- 
creasing dangers from the enemies 
of the empire. The rapine and cru- 
elty of the governors were the wue 
causes of the rebellion of the provin- 
ces ; and the Goths and Vandals owed 
their easy possession of Gaui and Af- 
rica to the injustice and inhumanity 
of Rome. “ Such facts as these,” 
says our author, “ make us remem- 
der, with increased interest and ad- 
miration, the warning given by Ju- 
venal to his country ;” a warning 
which, we trust, willever be remcem- 
bered by the governors of 2ritish pro- 
vinces : 


* Curandum imprimis, ne magna injuria 

fiat 

Fortibus et miseris. Tollas licet omne, quod 
usquam est 

Auri, atque argenti; scutum, gladiumque 
relinques, 

Kt jacula, et galeam ; spoliatis arma super- 
sunt,” Sar. 8. 


The transfer of the seat of empire 
from Rome to Byzantium, afforded a 
rescue for one branch of the Roman 
power ; and it is the just delight of 
the Christian writers to extol the 
felicity bestowed by Providence on 
a foundation better and more pure 
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than that of the pagan capital. The 
fate, however, of the ancient city 
could not be averted nor delayed ; 
and the barbarians, who had long 
since mude successful inroads into 
the distant parts of the empire, were 
now preparing to pour into Italy, 
and.to seize upon Rome itself. From 
this observation Dr. Ireland proceeds 
to ascertain the situation, name, and 
origin of the Goths, and to point out 
some of those early successes, while 
the empire was yet pagan, which pre- 
pared the way for their final occupa- 
tion of the West, under Alaric, in 
the year 410 of the Christian era. 
Irom this historical detail, the au- 
thor draws the following important 
and instructive inferences. First, 
that the foundation of the public evils 
of Rome was clearly laid before the 
ministry of Christ began ; whence it 
follows, that the Gospel is free from 
the charge brought against it by the 
pagans: it was not the cause of the 
overthrow of the empire. The prin- 
ciples of sound government were pre- 
viously lost, and with them the pro. 
per support ofgovernment. ‘ Such,” 
says Dr. Ireland, “ is the punishment 
which, in the Divine order of things, 
is commonly annexed to the violation 
of the rules of reason and virtue, in 
public as well as private life; and 
the numerous Instances which have 
been adduced of the growing wick- 
edness and weakness of Rome, and 
and the gradual and alarming suce 
cesses of the barbarians against it, 
must convince us that there is a na- 
tural connection betqueen vice and misfor- 
tune, a strong and unavoidable tendency 
of public firofligacy to the loss of nation- 
al flower.” 

Secondly, in the same events may 
also be observed a judicial punish- 
ment acting for a more peculiar pur- 
pose. The Christian writers have 
piously acknowledged the just visi- 
tation of Heaven on the intolerance 
and persecuting rage of the pagan 
severeigns. The last of the ten 
plagues directed against the cruel- 
tics of Heathen Rome, was the pub- 
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lic suppression of its beloved, but 
euilty, idolatry, the cause of all the 
evils which had been inflicted on the 
believers of the Gospel. Hence, 
too, in the third place, may be seen 
the general subserviency of the tem- 
poral power of Rome to the wants ot 
the church of Christ. Its outward 
decline did not take place till the 
interests of the faith were, in some 
incasure, secured; and it is the grate- 
ful observation of Orosius, that the 
very decay ot the civil power wrought 
the increase of the church of Christ. 
When Rome at length fell, it sub- 
mitted toancnemy, who, though im- 
perfectly instructed in the faith, was 
the least hostile to it.  Alaric was 
himself a professor of Christianity, 
and the protector of itin others. The 
civil poiitv had performed its tempo- 
rary office, and was dissolved : the 
religion of Christ is eternal, and, 
amidst the destruction ot all other au- 
thority, the Gospel was yet respected 
and maintained, 

The argument that the deities of 
pagan Rome were the authors of 
temporal happiness, and that the ca- 
lamiuies *vhich betel the empire in its 
later age were occasioned by the ci- 
vil establishment of Christianity, has 
been thus refuted by an appeal to his- 
tory. his, perhaps, might be deem- 
ed sufficient for the vindication of 
the Gospel. But the Christian wri- 
ters, not content with this, laboured 
to expose the general inefficacy of 
the heathen worship. They ascended 
to the origin of the Roman deities, 
and proved them to have been equal- 
ly helpless in Asiaand in Italy. They 
had been twice vanquished at Troy, 
nor did they succeed better in pro- 
tecting the establishments committed 
to their care after their arrival in 
Italy. Lavinium was soon forsaken 
for Alba, and Alba for Rome; while 
Rome herself repeatedly felt the de- 
solating power of the Gauls. With 
this argumeist was connected another, 
which proved the superior sufferings 
ofthe pagans inastateofwar. They 
hud complained that the favour of 
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Bellona was recently withdrawn from 
them, and that the hostilities in which 
the empire now engaged were more 
destructive than before. This was 
welj refuted,by the Christian writers, 
by contrasting the influence of idola- 
try and the Gospel under the same 
circumstances, and by appealing to 
the merciful conduct of Alaric. Of 
this part of the literary warfare with 
idolatry, some siriking specimens are 
Piven by Dr. bredeind. proving, in a 
Inost convincing manner, if proof in- 
deed were now wanting, the cruelty 
which has ever marked the hiattiey 
of paganism, and the superiority even 
of the fiercest Christian conquerors 
in mildness and compassion. * Who- 
ever,’ says our author, “ peruses Pro- 
copius’ account of the Gothic war, 
will meet with more instances of 
genuine mercy, continence, and gene- 
rosity, on the part of the barbarians 
alone, than can be furnished by the 
entire military history of pagan 
Rome!” An elaborate refutation of 
another favourite notion of the pagans 
follows; that the “ace of the Romans 
wasnot more subservient to their tem- 
poral happiness than their gods ; in 
in which Dr. Ireland points out the 
uncertainty and contradiction which 
are to be found in all the systems of 
the heathens, concerning fate, pro- 
vidence, and the events of human 
life. 

Sull there were a few circumstan- 
ces connected with the fall of the ci- 
ty, from which the vindictive dispo- 
sition of heathenism drew a malig- 
nant satisfaction : and these are notic- 
ed by Dr. Ireland, chiefly for the 
sake of pointing out the sentin:ents 
of the early writers of the church, 
on one of the most Important articies 
of our religion. There were two 
classes of persons who reasoned in 
this hostile manner ; but of these we 
have room to mention one only. The 
idolater, unable to vindicate his own 
deities, whose helplessness was proy- 
ed by so many convincing Instances, 
retorted, with much appearance of tri- 
umph, that during the seige, andinthe 
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assault of the city by the Goths, 
the Christian inhabitants had suffered 
torether with the worshippers of the 
faise gods. To these objectors it was 
replied, that the sufferings of the 
Christian are to him ne cause of des- 
pondency, no proof either of the 
weakness or malevolence of the Dei- 
ty whom he serves. Placed in this 
world as a candidate for greater hap- 
piness in another and eternal state, 
he makes his very trials conducive 
to this great object. They correct 
his errors, sober his passions, purity 
his heart, and tend to preserve him 
in the fear and favour of God. To 
the imsuiting question, therefore, 
“ Where is thy God :’’ he is repre- 
sented, by St. Augustine, as trium- 
phantly replying, “ My God, different 
in all his attributes from the false 
and impotent Gods of the heathen, is 
to be found wherever his worship- 
pers are. If 1 am carried into cap- 
tivity, his consolations shall yet reach 
me; if I lose the possessions of this 
life, my precious faith shall still sup- 
ply their want; andif I die, not as 
the suffering heathen dies, by his 
own impatient and impious hand, but, 
in obedience to the will of God, my 
great reward begins; I shall enter 
upon a life which will nevermore be 
taken from me; and thenceforth all 
iears shall be wiped from my eyes.” 
Another circumstance occurred at 
this period which occasioned much 
discussion. In the tumult and dis- 
tress which followed the capture of 
the city, not only were many Chris- 
tians slain, but the religious respect 
which the piety of the primitive be- 
lievers paid to the dead bodies of the 
faithful could not be rendered: and 
from this privation, the pagans drew 
an argument of additional insult, and 
inferred that the God of the Chris- 
tians was indifferent to the protec- 
tion of his followers, in death, as well 
asin life. Yet consolation was not 
wanting to believers, though the de- 
sired burial could not be procured. 
And this resulted from the pure and 
certain hope of the resurrection of 
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the body to eternal life. Much praise 
had been bestowed on the sentinient 
of Lucan, in which he was preceded 
by Xenophon, that the soldiers of 
Pompey, who lay neglecteac in the 
plain of Pharsalia, and whose «shes 
wanted an urn, had the nobler vauit of 
heaven fora covering. But “ bow 
superior is the privilege,” exci.:ms 
the reverend and eloquent autor, 
“of the Christian! Though his mor- 
tal part should remain’ unburied, 
though it should become the prey of 
beasts, or though its particles should 
be scattered through all the ele- 
ments; yet he retains his sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection 
through Jesus Christ. He knows 
that God is faithful, who hath pro- 
mised to restore him at the last day ; 
and from the bosom of the carth, irom 
the distant regions of the air, and the 
most distant recesses of all nature, 
shall his almighty power once more 
collect the parts so long dissevered. 
The man shail, in a moment of time, 
be formed anew, and substantially 
stand before his Maker, to receive 
the eternal reward of his faith and 
obedience.”’ Dr. Ireland adds, on 
this interesting point, some animated 
passages from Tatian and Athenago- 
ras, and here concludes the first part 
of his argument. 

sy whom, then, he inquires, was 
empire conferred on the Romans? 
And to whom are to be attributed 
the evils which attended its progress ? 
The first of these questions is thus 
ably answered by Tertuliian. ‘ He 
is the dispenser of kingdoms, to 
whom belongs the world which is 
governed, and man himself who go- 
verns it. The changes of secular 
dominion which arise at different pe- 
riods of time, are ordained by Him 
who was before all time: and the 
rise and fali of states must be refer- 
red to Him alone, who existed be- 
fore human society began.’—Yet ret 


to him are we to ascribe ihe abuse 
of power, and the unprincipled 
enlargement of dominion. These 


arise from the depravity of the will 
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of man; and this is contrary to na- 
ture, and the will of God. Hence, 
while the power of Ronse is acknow- 
ledged to have been derived from 
him, his blessed name is free from 
the imputation of having authorized 
the extension of its empire by blood 
and treachery. 


** But the time had been,” says Dr. Ire- 
land, ** when the Romans were swayed by 
better motives: and here occurs a distin- 
guished sentiment of Augustin, with which 
shall close this part of my subject. 

** In the earlier ages of the state, before 
the love of unlimited power possessed the 
Romans, they had felt the spirit of true pa- 
triotism, and acted on genuine views of ci- 
vil liberty,”—* while their private lives 
were tree from offence against the laws, 
and governed by the rules of decency and 
temperance.» These were civil virtues, 
and Providence, which is ever benevolent 
towards the faintest and most imperfect ef- 
forts on the side of goodness, bestowed on 
courage, disinterestedness, and patriotic 
principle, the characteristic reward of tem- 
poral prosperity.” 

** Let not this animating thought,” con- 
tinues our author, ** be lost to ourselves. 
The Roman virtucs were of this world ; and 
the consequence annexed to them was a 
dominion of this world. ¢ Verily, they have 
their reward. [Ve have calls to patriotism, 
which the pagans never, knew; and on an 
authority superior to all their legislators, 
we have received those principles which 
are the foundation of private happiness, and 
public greatness. The power of Britain 
does not terminate in civil objects; it is 
connected with a loftier and more sacred 
purpose. We are the happy inhabitants of 
a country which exhibits the profession of 
the purest Christianity, in conjunction with 
the soundest of civil governments. Our pa- 
triotism, therefore, is exalted by our faith ; 
and we mav reasonably hope, that the di- 
vine blessing will descend in a larger de- 
gree, and in a more distinguished manncr, 
on that publie spirit which is sanctioned by 
true religion, and which, through the main- 
tenance of empire, promotes the will of 
Heaven.” 

We wish that we could uncondi. 
tionally assent to this spirited pas- 
sage; and that its truth were alto- 
eether as unyuestionable as its elo- 
quence. With the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the former part of it we 
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most cordially concur. We have 
indeed “ calls to patriotism which the 
pagans never knew ;” and he who is 
best acquainted with the inestimable 
blessings of a religious nature with 
which Divine Providence has distin- 
guished us, and who has personally 
experienced the happiness which they 
were intended to impart, will feel the 
Name of patriotic love glow warmest 
in his breast. We verily believe, that 
our country carries within it the pre- 
cious elements of all that is truly 
ereat, excellent, and holy ; and that 
they are destined, not only to promote 
our own superiority and happiness, 
but to be eminently instrumental Jn 
diffusing the blessings of freedom 
and true religion throughout the 
world. We cannot, however, as Dr. 
Ireland scems to do, indiscriminately 
compliment our countrymen with the 
exercise of that enlightened and sa- 
cred patriotism, which is founded on 
the just appreciation of spiritual ad- 
vantages, and which, chiefly intent 
on forwarding our moral and reli- 
gious improvement as a nation, de- 
pends on ¢/is as the only well-ground. 
ed hope of the divine favour, and is 
really anxious, through the mainte- 
nance and enlargement of empire, to 
fulfil the purposes of Heaven. We 
rather fear that the general flame 
of patriotism is kindled and nourish- 
ed at far other altars than those of 
the sanctuary ; and we are justified 
by facts in believing, that our rulers 
have for the most part laboured to 
support and aggrandize our national 
power from far other motives than 
those of the maintenance and propa- 
gation of Christian truth. The an- 
nals of our country exhibit but few, 
and those fecble and imperfect, ef- 
forts to impart the religious blessings 
which we ourselves enjoy, tothe my- 
riads of idolaters whom the providence 
of God has placed under our domi- 
nion, or within the sphere of our influ- 
ence. Of the truthof this assertion, 
India alone affords but too decisive 
and melancholy a proof: nor can we 
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view our Oriental empire with com- 
placency, or dwell on our national 
prospects with hope, while so many 
in authority amongst us continue to 
manifest, not only so criminal an in- 
difference, but so marked an hostility 
to every plan which has _ hitherto 
been proposed towards emancipating 
the Hindoos from the fetters of igno- 
rance, superstition, and sin. Could 
we perceive any general disposition, 
in those who are at the head of public 
affairs, to promote such objects as 
these, our hopes of success, in the 
great struggle which we are main- 
taining in Europe, would grow brigh- 
ter, and we could more reasonably 
indulge the delightful expectation, 
that to us is assigned the honourable 
task of signally contributing to the 
advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ amongst men. We hail, how- 

ever, with exultation, the appear- 
ance of such a spirit in the extensive 
and increasing patronage which at- 
tends the British and Foreign Bible 
Society; noris there any view in 
which we more seriously deplore the 
partial opposition which it has lately 
experienced, than in the check which 
such an opposition is calculated to 
vive to the diffusion of the Gospel. 
We fervently pray, that this unhal- 
lowed contention may speedily cease; 
and that both parties may, at no dis- 
tant period, vie with each ether, only 
in tue benevolent, the sacred, and the 

vealous labour of promoting most 
effectually the knowledge and the 
practice of true religion. 

We have so far extended our re- 
marks onthe first part of Dr. Ive- 
land’s valuable work, that we must 
defer the consideration of the second 
to our next number. 


(To be continued.) 
st noe 
Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography. 


(Concluded from p. 51.) 


In our last number, we selected 
several interesting extracts from the 
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life of Cardinal Wolsey ; a man of 
great talents, and, in some respects, 
ofa noble and generous mind. But 
his better qualities were all debased 
by an ambition which knew no bounds, 
and by aspirit of arrogance which is 
almost withoutexample. If succeed- 
ing ages have paid any respect to 
the memory of this man, it is chiefly 
because their sympathy has_ been 
awakened by the history of his fal! 

He was a bigot and’a persecutor ; 
yet even upon his mind afiliction 
seems at last to have produced a sal 

utary effect ; and the narative of his 
latter days compels us to part with 
him, at least in charity, if not with 
regret. 

The life of Sir Thomas More, 
contained in these volumes, is now 
published for the first time, and in- 
troduces to our acquaintance another 
victim of Henry VIII. Like Wol- 
sey,he rose to honour and distinc- 
tion ; and, like him, he sunk into dis- 
erace. But he possessed a mind 
which prosperity could not corrupt, 
nor adversity humble. The fear of 
God, though accompanied with ma- 
ny imperfections of judgment, ap 
pears to have been his ruling princi- 
ple, and the testimony of a gaod con- 
science his high reward. 

Under any circumstances, Snr 
Thomas More must have been a re- 
markable character. The solidity 
of his talents, the equanimity of his 
temper, and the playfulness of his 
wit, could not fail to mark him out 
asa being ofa sperior order. But 
his most striking excellence is the 
constant and habitual regard which 
he paid to the duties of religion. 
Hence it wasthat the vicissitudes of 
life seemed to pass over him without 
any impression of discontent; and 
whether we view him in his office of 
chancellor, or follow him to his cham- 
ber inthe Tower, his mind is un- 
moved, and his conscience perfectly 
at rest. 

As our wish is to leave the biog- 
rapher to tell his own tale, we shall 
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do little more, in the remainder of 
the present article, than furnish ex. 
tracts from the work. : 

Sir Thomas More was born in 
London, in the year 1480, and was 
the only son of Sir John More, one 
of the judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench. He gave early proofs of ex 
traordinary talents; and his attain- 
ments before he reached tie age of 
manhood, would, even in this age, 
be esteemed very uncommon. He 
was presently distinguished for his 
eloquence at the bar; and, at the age 
of twenty-two, he display ed both 
his abilities and his courage by a 
successful opposition in parliament 
to a favourite measure of king Hea- 
ry VII. 

In the 14th year of Henry VIII. 
he was chosen Speaker of the House 
of Commons, where he soon had oc- 
casion for all his prudence. 


*« At this parliament Cardinal Wolsey 
found himselfe much agrieved with the bur- 
gesses thereof, that there was nothing said 
or done therein but that it was immediate ly 
blowne abrode in every ale-house: it for- 
tuned at that parliament a great subsidie to 
be demaunded, which the Cardinal, fearing 
would not passe the Commons House, de- 
termined for the furtherance thereof to be 
there personally himselfe: before whose 
coming they themselves much debated, 
whether it weere better to receive him with 
afew of his lords, or with all his traine. 
Most were of opinion the first were the 
best. At last Mr. More said in this man- 
ner. £ Maisters, fer as much as my Lord 
Cardinal lately, you wote well, laid to our 
charge the lightness of our tongues, for 
things uttered out of this house, it shall not 
be amisse, in inv minde, to receive him 
with all his pompe, with all his maces, his 
pillars, hits poll-axes, his crosses, his hatt, 
and the great scaletoo ; to the intent, that 
if he finde the Jike fault hereafter with us, 
we may be the bolder, from ourselves, to 
lay the blame upon them whom he bringeth 
with him,’ Pag rset the whole house 
agreeing, was received accord: ingly. 
W ere, se he had, in a solemn oration, 
by many reasons proved, how necessarie it 
was the demaund to be granted ; and fur- 
ther shewing that lesse would not serve to 
maintaine the prince’s purpose, he seeing 
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the cumpanie sit still silent ; and answering 
nothing, contrarie to his expectation shew. 
ed themselves not verie forward to incline 
to his request, said unto them, * Maisters, 
you have many wise and learned men 
among you; and sith bam from the King’s 
own person sent hither unto you, for 
the preservation of yourselves and all the 
realme, f think if mete you give me some 
reasonabie answere” Where everie man 
holding his peace, then began he to speake 
to one Mr. Marnee ; who making no an- 
swere, he severallie asked the same ques- 
tion of divers others, accounted the wisest 
amongst them; to whom when none of 
them all woulde yeeld so much as one word, 
being before agreed as the custom was, by 
theire Speaker to make answere, ‘ Mais- 
ters,’ quoth the Candinal, ‘ unlesse it be the 
manner of your house, as of likelihoode it is, 
by the mouthe of the Speaker, whom you 
have chosen for trustie and wise, as indeed 
he is, in suche causes toutter your mindes, 
here is, without doubt, a marvelous obdu- 
rate silence,’ and thereupon required aun- 
swere of Mr. Speaker. Who tirst reverently 
upon his knees ‘excused the silence of the 
house, abashed with the presence of so no- 
ble a personage, able to amaze the wisest 
and best learned in the realme ; and after 
many probable arguments, that for them 
to make aunswere was neither expedient, 
nor agreeable to the auncient libertie of the 
house ;in conclusion, for himselfe, he shew- 
ed, that althoughe they had all with theire 
voices trusted him, yet except every one of 
them would put into his head all their seve- 
ral witts, he alone was unmeet, in so we ightic 
a matter, to make his Grace aunswere 
Whereupon the Cardinal displeased, soden- 
lie arose and departed.” Vol. ii. pp. 75—77. 
Let those who are fond of vaunting 
of the good old times of the Enghsh 
constitution, as compared with the 
present, contemplate this scene, and 
correct their groundless prejudices. 
In 1529, More succeeded W olsey 
as senniiiae: ; and the same _ period 
presented the singular spectacle of 
the son chancellor, aud the father 
a judge in the court of King’s Bench. 
‘«‘ Being inthis high office,he used common- 
lie every after noone, at his owne house at 
Chelsey, tosit in his halle, to the intent that 
all that had anie suit to him, might bold- 
lie come to his presence. He kept noe 
door shut. Both to riche and poore he was 
readie to give audience. His manner was, 
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before he would award any sub-poena, to 
reade over every bill of complaint himselfe ; 
and if he found matter sufficient, he would 
set his hand unto it; if not, he would pre- 
sently cancel it. He dispatched moe 
causes in shorter space than were wont to 
be in munie yeares, before or since. For 
once he = when there was noe man or 
—_ to be heard. This he caused to be 
iolled in publique acts of that court. It 
is gern to them that know there have 
been causes there depending some do- 
zen yeares. And there be so many things 
there heard, that it will be a rare thing to 
heare the like againe.” Vol. ii. p. 96. 


After presiding little more than two 
years in the Court of Chancery, the 
king, at his earnest desire, permitted 
him to resign: his great anxiety was 
to dedicate the remainder of his life 
to more serious duties. So little had 


‘he attended to the accumulation of 


money in the high offices which he 
had been called to fill, that, when he 
resigned the chancellorship, ke had 
not, for the maintenance of all his 
family, the sum of 50/. a year! We 
are informed, in a note, that he was 
compelled, “ for lacke of other fewell, 
every nighte before he wente to bed, 
to cause a greate burden of ferne to 
be brought into his owne chamber, 
and with the blaze thereot to warme 
himself, his wife, and his children, 
and so without any other fire to goe 
to theyre beds.” (Note, p. 99.) 
The sudden changes of opinion, 
and the caprice of conduct, which 
mark the history of Henry VIIL., 
left Sir Thomas More little leisure 
to enjoy his retirement. [is coun- 
tenance was of importance to the 
king ; and, in the spirit of a genuine 
tyrant, Henry determined to obt: ain 
lis sanction, or to bring him to the 
scaffold. No measures, however, 
could induce him to approve of the 
kine’s marriage with Anne Boicyn, 
or to sanction his supremacy. He 
would gladly have remained silent ; 
but silence itself was a crime not to 
be pardoned. He suffered death for 
his refusal to take the oath of supre- 
macy. On beinzs summopes 
the lords at '.o.beth, he miaty de- 
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slined the oath; and his resolution 
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could not be shaken. His attach- 
ment to the cause of popery appears 

to have been perfectly conscientious ; 
and his reverence for the priesthood, 
even in that age, was very remarka- 
ble. He had learnt, however, to dis- 
tinguish between the cause and the 
men; for if examples, on their part, 
could have removed his scruples, 
there seems to have been no lack. 
Of their conduct on that occasion, he 
speaks with very little respect; and 
if the vicar of Croydon be a fair sam- 


etyle of the party, it must be confess- 


ed, that respect to such persons 
would be qui ‘te misplaced. 


« ¥4oard also Maister Doctour the Vi- 
car of Croydon, and all the remnant of the 
priests of London that were sent for, were 
sworne. ‘they had such favoure at the 
councells hands, that they were not sufter- 
ed to dance long attendance to theire great 
travaile and cost, as suitors are wont to 
doe, but were sped apace to theire com- 
forts ; so farr forth that Maister Vicar of 
C rovdon, for gladness, or for dryness, or 

ells that it might be sene guod ille notus 
erat pontifici, went to my lord’s butterie 
barr, and called for drinke, and dranke 
valde famitiariter.’ Vol. i. pp. 178, 179. 


After a few days he was ordered 
to the Tower, where he remained 
till his execution. 

The following letter was addressed 
to his daughter, Margaret, soon after 
his confinement. 


“ My owne good daughter, our Lord be 
thanked Lam in good health of bodie, and 
good quiet of minde; and of worldlie 
things I no more desire than I have. I be- 
seech him make vou all merrie in the hope 
of Heaven. And such things as I some- 
what longed to speak unto you, concern- 
ing the world to come, ow Lord put them 
in vour mind, as I trust he doth, and the 
better bv his holie Spirit, who bless you, 
and preserve you all! 

“Written with a cole by your tender 
loveing father, who in his poore praiers for- 
getteth none of you all, nor your babes, nor 
vour nurses, nor your rood husbands, nor 
your good husbands shrewd wives, nor 
your father’s shrewd wife neither, nor our 
other friends. And thus fare you heartily 
well, for lacke of paper. 

‘Thomas More, Knight.” 
Vol, ij. pp. 188, 
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It is impossible to read the ac. 
count of his trial and sentence with- 
out lively sentiments of honest in- 
dignation. On this melancholy occa- 
sion he felt as a Christian ought to 
feel; and after the sentence was pro- 
nounced, delivered the following 
beautiful address to his judges. 


** My lords, more I have not to sav ; but 
that like as the blessed apostle Saint Paul, 
as we reacde in the Acts, was present, and 
consented to the death of Saint Stephen, 
and kept the cloathes of them that stoned 
him to death, and yet be they both twaine 
compeers and holie saints in Heaven, and 
shall continue there friends togeather for 
ever; so I verflie trust, and shall therefore 
right hartilie pray, though vour Lordships 
have now here on earthe been my judges 
to my condemnation ; wee may yet here- 
after in Heaven, all merrilie meet togea- 
ther to our everlasting salvation. And thus 
i desire Almightie God to preserve and 
defend the king’s majestie, and to send 
him good counsell!” Vol. i. p. 213. 

*© When Sir Thomas,” continues the bio- 
grapher, ‘‘came from Westminster to- 
wards the Tower, his daughter Margaret, 
desirous to sce her father, whora she 
thought she should never see againe in this 
worlde, and also to have his last blessing, 
gave attendance about the Tower wharfe, 
where she knew her father would passe : 
whome as soon as she sawe, she reverentlie 
bowed herself pon her knees to take his 
blessinge. After she hastened towards 
him, without consideration or care of her- 
self, pressing in amongst the tinckest of 
the throng and companie of the guard, who 
with halberts and bills went round about 
him: she ran to her father, and there 
openlie inthe siglit ot them all imbraced 
him about the neeke, and kissed him most 
iovinghe. Who wellliked her naturall and 
deare danghterhe affection towards him ; 
gave her his fatherlie blessing and manie 
godlie words of comfort; besides telling 
her that whatsoever be suffered, though 
he suffered as an innocent, vet did he not 
suffer it without Gods holie will and plea- 
sure, ‘ For thou Knowest, Megg, my <leare 
daughter, thou knowest the verie botom 
and secrets of my hart. So thou hast 
cause, rather to congratulate and rejoice 
with me, and for me, that God hath thus 
eratiouslie advanced me to this high ho- 
nour, and hath made me worthie to spend 
my life, for the defence and upholding of 
virtue, justice, and religion, than to be dis- 
maide or discomfited. Therefore be of 
~ood comfort.’ Vol. il. pp. 214, 215. ; 
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“To come again to Mistress Roper. 
Being departed from her father, she was 
not satisfied with the former sight of him ; 
like one that had forgotten herself, being 
ravished with the entire love of her deare 
father, having no respeet to herself, nor to 
the multitude of people that were about 
him, suddenlie she turned backe againe, 
ranne to him as before, tooke him about the 
neck, and divers times most lovinglie kiss. 
ed him; and at last with a full heavie hart 
was faine to depart from him : the behold- 
ing whereof was to manie there present so 
lamentable, that it made them for veric 
sorrowe and compassion to weep. Yet Sir 
Thomas, as one quite mortified to the 
worlde, and all worldlie affection, as though 
he were whollie fixed in the love of Hea- 
ven, albeit he was a most loving, tender, 
and natural father to all bis children, and 
above all other most dearelie loved this his 
daughter Margaret ; yet the love of God, 
and the desire of Heaven had so mightilie 
subdued and conquered even nature itself, 
that he neither sighed nor wept, nor shew- 
ed any token of sorrowe or griefe, no nor 
once, for all this, chaunged his counte- 
nance: such was his temper and modera- 
tion of minde ; such his resolution and car- 
riage in this matter ; as if he had been dis- 
charged of all human affection and incom- 
brances of the same; more like an angell 
thanaman. ‘The like temper of his mind 
he showed at his arraignment ; for neither 
in speech nor countenance he showed anie 
sign of alteration nor passion.” Vol. ii. pp. 
215, 216. 

On the day of execution, 


‘© Sir Thomas fasting, and clad in an old 
it favoured friese gown, which to him was 
his marriage garment, and so meanlhie ap- 
parelled the better to remember the pover- 
tie of his Maister Christ, was by the heu- 
tenant brought from the Tower towards 
the place of execution ; where by the way 
a certaine importunate woman, with a loud 
voice called unto him at the Tower gate, 
beseeching him to declare, that he had cer- 
tuine evidences of her’s, that were deliver- 
ed him, when te was in office; saying, 
that sithence he was apprehended she 
could by no means come to them againe ; 
and that he would be a meane, that she 
might recover them, the loss whereof she 
said did much grieve her. * Good wo- 
man,” (quoth he), ‘content thyself, and 
have patience awhile; forthe king is so 
good and gratious to me, that even within 
this half hour he will disburthen me of all 
worldlie business, and help thee himself.’ 
A little further a good woman offered him 
wine to drinke. 
(quoth he), ‘I will not drinke now. M;: 


‘Marrie, good wife, 
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Maister had easell and gall, and not wine 
siven him to drinke.’ 

‘A little further a third woman, and she 
was verie Clamerous : § Do youremember 
Master More, that when you were Chaun- 
cvllour, you were my hard friend, and did 
me great injurie in giving wrong judgment 
against me ?? * Woman’ (quoth he), ‘I am 
now going to my death. I remember well 
the whole matter; if now I were to give 
sentence againe, I assure thee, 1 would not 
ater it. Thou hast no injurie, so content 
thee, and trouble me not. ’’? Vol. ii. pp .220, 
221. 


And 


“Thus he came tothe scaffold, where 
taking the help of one of the officers to as- 
cend, he desired all the people thereabouts 
to pray for him ; and being forbidden to 
make anie further speech, he desired all 
there that were present, to beare witness 


that he should sufler in and for the faith of 


the Catholic Church. For I call Heaven 
and Earth to witness, 1am the kings true 
and faithful subject ; the servant of Almigh- 
tie God ; and determined to die in the pro- 
fession of his holie religion? So he kneeled 
him downe on his knees, and with a loud 
voice said the fiftieth Psalm, Miserere mei 
Deus, to the end, with some other prayers. 
After which he turned to the executioner, 
and with chearfull countenance spake to him 
sayinge, ‘ What man, pull up thy spirits, 
and be not afraid to do thine office ;? who, 
as the manner is, asked him forgiveness. 
Sir Thomas kissed him, and told him, § no 
mortall man could give that, he should re- 
ceive at his hands: but lam sorie my necke 
is so short, therefore strike not awrie, for 
saving of thy honestie.’? So he tooke a nap- 
kin that he brought with him, wherewith 
he blindfolded his owne cies, stroaking his 
beard, which was then growne long in the 
time of his durance, and laid it over the 
block, and thereon laid his head even and 
quiet. So with one blow of an axe hissweet 
soule passed out of this worlde unto Al- 
mightie God, the verie same day that he 
most desired, and before foretold, to witt, 
the octaves of Saint Peter, the eve of Saint 
Thomas, the sixth of Julie inthe yeare of our 
Lord 1535, inthe twentie seventh of the reign 
of king Henery the eighth, and the yeare 
of his age fifty five, or fifty six, as some say.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 222, 225. 

‘‘ Immediately after the execution of Sir 
Thomas More, word was brought thereof to 
the king ; who being then at dice when it 
was told him, at the hearing thereof seemed 
to be wonderfullie amazed. £ And is it true 
fquoth the king)? ‘Is Sir Thomas More, 
my Chauncellour, dead ? The messenger 
answered, ‘ Yea, if it may please your ma- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 119. 
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jestie.”. He turned him to Queen Anne, 
who then stood by, and wistlie looking upon 
her said, * Thou, thou art the cause of 
this man’s death.’ So presentlie went to 
his chamber, and there wept full bitter- 
lic. For so unjust and violent a death of 
so innocent a man, could not but grieve 
the verie authors of it.” Vol. ii. pp. 223, 
224. 


In the outline which has been drawn 
of this illustrious man, we have chiefly 
confined ourselves to‘his public life. 
But the business of biography is also 
intended to introduce us to the indi- 
vidual in private, and to exhibit those 
minuter traits of character, which 
peculiarly mark the temper and habits 
of the man. Our readers will not be 
displeased to see some additional 
quotations, which tend to illustrate 
the character both of More and his 
biorrapher. 

Sir Thomas wastwice married. The 
motives which influenced him in the 
choice of bis first wife are in modern 
times somewhat uncommon, 


** All this while Thomas More was un- 
married, and seemed to have liked well to 
have led a single life. But in conclusion 
he fell to marrying, and tooke to wife the 
daughter of one Mr. Colt, a gentleman of 
E:ssex, who had three daughters very virtu- 
ous and well-liking. And albeit his mind 
served him most to settle his affection on 
the second sister, for that he thought her 
fairest and best favoured, yet when he con- 
sidered it would be a grief to the eldest to 
sce her youngest sister preferred before 
her, he then, of a certaine pitie, framed 
his fancie towards the eldest.” Vol. ii. pp 
66, 67. 


The second wife, who appears to 
have been no great favourite with 
the Biographer, was taken from pru- 
dential considerations. 


** Now that Sir Thomas had so manie 
children, and so great a family, he knew the 
care in ruling and governing them was 
great; and to ease himself of that burden 
determined to marrie againe ; so for that 
end-principallie he married a widowe, whose 
skill in such matters he thought would 
much ease him. . This wooman most loving- 
lie he used, Though she was aged, blunt, 
and rude, yet he of his wisdome, or rather 
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pictie, so cherished, and made much of her, 
as ifshe had been his first young wife. She 
was also sparetull, and somewhat given to 
niggardliness. Yet suchas she was, he by 
his dexterity so fashioned her, that he had 
a quict and pleasant life with her, and 
brought her to that order, that she Jearned 
to play and sing : and evcr, at his returne 
home, he tooke an account of the task he 
had enjoyned her touching these exercises ; 
but with such showe of love, that she desir- 
ed to please him the better.” Vol. ii. p. 


EIQ 
DO 


“ At another tyme she came apaine to 
Visit him’? (inthe Tower) ; ‘and amongst 
many matters that she wus sorrie for, for 
much lamented in her 
that he should have his 
chamber <loor made fast upon nun eve rie 
night. ‘ By my troth,? (quoth shee) ¢ if 
the d or should be shut upon me, TE thinke it 
would stop my breath” At that Sir Thomas 
smiled, but durst not laugh out for icar of dis- 
pleasing her (as he saith himself) ; and thus 
he answered : ¢ Gentle wife, | wott well you 
use to shutt yvour chamber within, both 
doores and windowes, and not to have them 
opened all the long night : and what diffe- 
rence is there between them, for the stop- 
ping one’s breath, whether the chamber 
door be shut within or without °” Vel. 
pp. 140, i4f, 


his sake, one she 
mind; which was, 


Of his wit and playful disposition, 
the dignity of history itself general- 
ly condescends to furnish a speci- 
men: we select a few instances from 


the life. 


* Sir Thomas kept lis accustomed mirth 
4s a testimonie of a clear conscience in his 
zreatest afflictions. Being brought to the 
CVower, the porter at his entrance demanded, 
as the manner is, to have his uppermost 
garment, be it cloke orgowne. Sir'Thomas 
delivered him his hat: * Here hold my 
triend,’ (quoth he) ¢ here is my hoode : for 
this is my uppermost ; for it covereth my 
topp.’ 

“ Being prisoner inthe Tower, the Licu- 
tenant, who was his good friend and old ac- 
quaintance, destred him that he would ac- 
ceptin good part, such cheer ashe was able 
to make him. * Yea,’ quoth Sir Thomas, 
‘here is good cheer, Master Lieutenant, 
God be thanked ! And if any here like it not, 
turn him out of doors for a churl.’”? Vol. ii. 
pp. 129, 130 

“ At another time, there came a man of 
some reckoning, and was merveilous earnest 
and :mportunate with Sir Thomas, to have 
him change his minde, and that he should 
not be so obstinate and self-liked, as to per- 
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severe still in one minde. 
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Sir Thomas ei- 
ther wearie of his tedious speeches, or desi- 
rous to be merrie, or to learne the man to 
speake more intelligible, for in all his dis- 
course he never mentioned wherein be should 
change his minde, nor spake one worde, ei- 
ther of the marriage, or of the Kinge’s supre- 
macie, or of any particular matter that con- 
cerned Sir Thomas, but onlie desired and 
urged that he would be better advised, and 
change his opinion: ¢ Sir,’ (quoth Sir Thom. 
as to him) ¢f will tell you the verie truth. 
i have considered and preponderated all 
my affairs and doings, both public and pri- 

vaic; and now [see it very expedient for 
me to change my opinion ; and so I meane 
to doe. Wherefore I meane—’ and there 
he staid. The courtier interrupting him, 
neither asking him, nor expecting the 
rest of his speeches, showes himself mer- 
vellous glad, congratulates him in his 
good chaunge, and desires him to con- 
tinue it. And away he hyed to the king, 
to whom he told the good successe he bad 
gett by conference with Sir Thomas. he 
king was verie glad to heare it, and com- 

mands him presentlie to retourne againe, 
and saith, * Commend me to Sir Thomas, 
and tell him’ (quoth the king ) ‘ how grate- 
fully I take it, in that he will not seem to 
strive with us anie more. And moreover 
give him to understand from me, that for 
further satisfaction of the worlde, it is ou 
pleasure that he sett it down in writing, that 
all may see his loyalty and love to us his 
kinge and lorde.’ The over hastie reporter 
of this blessed newes, repaires with speed 
to Sir Thomas, and declares to him the 
kinges will and pleasure. Whereat Sir 
Thomas being abashed : ‘ Now God forbid’ 
(quoth Sir Thomas) ‘that anie worde pas: 
sed betwixt vou and me here in secret, 
should be told the king.’ ‘ Itis well enough’ 
(quoth the courtier) ¢ for T know it will verie 
much please his Majestie to heare so good 
tidings.’ ‘What tidings be these ” (quoth 
Sir Thomas) * You told me,’ (quoth he) 
‘you had changed your opinion.’ ‘ Now 
our Lorde help us’ (quoth Sir Thomas) 
‘my opinion, my opinion, I have changed— 
but zx what, Iperceive you did not under- 
stand me, which had been verie requisite to 
have been done, before you had informed 
his Majestie. For now he may be highlie 
offended, as thinking himself : abused by one 
ofus” § Why’ (quoth he) ¢ have you not 
chaunged your opinion concerning thesupre- 
macie and the divorce ? * We talked of no 
such matters’ (quoth Sir Thomas) : ‘ but 
you were still urging me to change my opl- 
nion ; and I told vou I had : and being about 
to explicate my Meaninge, you were over 
hastie, for you interr upted me, and so in 
haste you departed ; ; and in my mind a lit- 
tle sooner than good manners would. This 
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then I would have said unto you. I have 
changed my ocpinion, concerning the cutting 
of my beard. For you see it is now all 
erowne out of fashion since my coming in- 
to prison: and you know it is the manner 
of those that have been of the king’s coun- 
sell, or be judges of the realm, to have 
their beards cut shorte and notted. And 
once I thought to have gone to my death, 
notted, as I was wont to wear it. But now 
IT have changed my opinion; for my beard 
shall fare as my head, though the one be 
dearer to me than the other.” Vol. ii. pp. 
130—152. 


It is not easy to imagine a more 
pleasing picture than is drawn of his 
private and domestic conduct. How 
few are to be found, even in this en- 
hcntened age, who could bear com- 
parison with him £ 


“Tt was his custome to rise every daie 
verie earlie ; and on his knees, after he had 
commended himself to God, he said his 
Mattins, the Seven Psalmes, the Litanie 
with the Suffrages, often the Dirige, and 
the Gradual! Psalmes, and certaine other 
devout prayers, both in Latyn and Englishe, 
of his owne making. Besides, he seiccied 
certaine Psalmes out of the Psalter, and 
made himselfe a prettie little volume ; and 
to reade all, or most parte thercof, ngee" 
morning he seldome omitted. After 2! 
this, every day, feast and feric, he hear 3 
masse with reverence and devotion; and 
before the end, for to receive the benedic- 
tion of the priest, he would in noe case de- 
parte, though the king had sent for him, 
once, twice, and thrice. He was wont to 
say he would come to the king presentlie, 
‘after I have done my dutie and devoire 
both to his and my Maister, the King of 
kings.?” Vol. ii. p. 81. 

** Now let us a little consider his demea- 
nour towards his wife, children, and fami- 
lie, which was so well ordered, that rather 
it might seem a religious monasterie of re- 
gulars, than a mansion house of a lay-man. 
And some perhaps will thinke it rather a 
wittie invention what it should be, than a 
historie what in truth it was. For everie 
bodie there had his time and taske so sett, 
either in reading spirituall books, prayers 
or other vertuous exercises, that you would 
think it Mary and Martha’s house, fitt to 
give entertainment to their Creator. There 
was no strife, no debate, no wanton or un- 
seemlie talke. Idleness the bane of youth 
was quite excluded. To labour and to be 
vertuous was their onlie care His scr- 
vants he would in no case suffer to be idle ; 
for he would say ‘large food and rest bring 
diseases both to bodie and minde’**? Vol. 
HW. pp. 133, 134 
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“ He conversed with his children in most 
loving manner. He wou'd talk with them 
of the joyes of heaven, and the pains of 
hell; of the lives of the holy martyrs, ot 
their paticnee, and love of God; and tell 
them what a happy and blessed thing it 
was, for the love of God, to suffer the | losse 
of goods, imprisonment, losse of lands, and 
life also. And he would further say unto 
them, that upon his faith, if he might per- 
it his wife and children would cia- 
courage him to die for a good cause, rt 
should so much comfort him, that for 
verie joy thereot it would make him merri- 
lic to runne to death. And to have them 
the better prepared against troubles, he 
would show what was possibic, thougt not 
like to fall unto him. if his wite, or ante 
if his children were sike or diseased, he 
would say unto them, ‘We mey not look 
at our ple asures to go to heaven in fcather- 
beds, and with full belies; it is not the 
way ; for our Saviour himself went thither 
with great paine and tribulation ; and the 
crosse Was the path wherein he walked, 
leaving us an example to followe his stepps. 
Nhe servant is not to look to be in better 
case than his Master. Be of good comfort, 
and be patient; for this sickness is sent 
you of God to purchase you heaven’ He 
would tel! them the means to attain to this 
vertue, or to that ; and to fie orshunn this 
vice, or some other, and as speculatively, 
so practicailic taught them to embrace ver- 
tue, and speciaHie humilitie.” Vol. ii. pp 
135, 136. 
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futher Ne gave many 
natural atlection and Jowhe 
srintle. Wihenscever he passed through 

Vestminster Tlall to Ins place inthe Chan- 
eerie by the Court of the King’s Bench, if 
his father who cat there as judge, had been 
sect downe ere he came, he would gece to 
him, and reverently knee Ene downe in sight 
of all aske him bless ine. In his death-bed 
lie often came to visite him, and give hin 
most comfortable words, and procured al! 
helpes both for bodie and soule, that in such 
cases be requisite. After his departure 
out of this world, with sighes snd teares 
taikinge him about the necke he kissed and 
imbraced him, and commending his soul 
into the hands of his Creator caused many 
good pravers to be said for lis soules case.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 89, 90. 

“There was nothing in the werld that 
more pleased and comforted him, than w nen 
he had done some good deed to other men 
of whom some he relieved with his money, 
some by his authoritie, some by his rood 
worde, some with his good counsail. Neve: 
was there anie man that sought relief and 
help at his hands, that went not from him 
cheerful. For he was, as a ian may say, 
the publique patrone of the poore, and 
thoneht he had ed himself a grea: 
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proeuy 
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benefit or treasure, as often as he could by 
his counsail or other wise, pleasure and 
ease the mind of anie man in anie difficult 
matter, either ghostlie or bodilie ; or if he 
could pacifie any that were at variance and 
debate. He would before he was Chancel- 
tour goe by obscure places and lanes, and 
give his almes verie liberallie, net by the 
pennie or half-pennie, but sometymes five, 
tcn, twenty, thirty, forty shillings, accord- 
ing to everie ones necessitie. He often in- 
vited his poore neighbours to his table, and 
would be merrie and pleasant with them. 
But those that were riche and of wealthe 
seldom were invited. In Chelsey, he hired 
a house for lame, poore and old men, and 
kept them at bed and at borde, at his owne 
cost and charges.’’ Vol, ii. p. 85. 


We shall conclude our extracts 
with a short account of some of his 
writings. 


** But the booke that carrieth the prize 
above all his other workes for eloguence, in- 
vention, and matter, is his Utopia; which 
he wrote about the thirty third yeare of his 
age. In it he painteth the patterne and 
platforme of a most perfect commonweale, 
making it to be one of the new found lands. 
The invention was so wittiely contrived, 
that they thought there had been such a 
countrie indeed ; and of their fervent zeale 
wished that some divines might be seut 
thither to instruct them in the faith of 
Christ. This booke for the excellencie of 
it, is translated into the French, Flemish, 
and Italian tongues, with a good grace ; but 
mto English absurdly and lamely. After 
this he made another book, but in another 
kinde, against Luther. Of this we spake 


before. The matter was zrave and sub- 
stantial ; the manner fit for the author of 


such filth as Luther in his book to the king 
shewed himsclf.” Vol. it. p. 116. 

‘After all this, being prisoner in the 
Tower he wrote three bookes of Comfort in 
Tribulation, a booke not inferior to any of 
the rest. ‘There is nothing in it but religion 
and piety; it is full of ghostiie and heaven- 
lie counsaile. It is a work rather of an an- 
gel than of a man; tor he was destitute of 
o bookes and human helps when he wrote 

; he was close prisoner, and had neither 
inke nor pen for the most part, but onlie a 
cole. Although his penn was blunt and 
dull, and but a blacke cole, yet he had ano- 
ther cole that inflamed his heart, such as 
toucht and purified the lips of Esay ; and 
by the help of this sacred cole, that coun- 
saile, which he gave to others in his bookes 
he practised himself in patient suffering 
- losse of his landes, goods, and life too, 

the defence of justice.” Vol. ii. p. 117. 
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Were the life of Sir Thomas More 
to be written by a Protestant, there 
can be no doubt that the admiration 
which the present narrative is cal- 
culated to excite would be consider- 
ably diminished. The praise, which 
is hcre lavished upon him for his de- 
termined opposition to heretical opin- 
ions, would be converted into matter 
of serious accusation. That he be- 
trayed on these occasions a spirit of 
into:erance, which scems almost in- 
compatible with his acknowledged 
virtues, the perusal even of this life 
will immediately convince us. But 
Luther and his friends, according to 
the notions of the biographer, deserv- 
ed no better. “ Luther was drunken 
withthe dregesol heresic.”’ “ Luther 
Pomerane, Tindall, Frith, Barnes, 
and such other filth,” published 
‘© blasphemous hereses ;” and Sir 
Thomas thinks it no barm to deal 
with them according to their deme- 
rits. It must be admitted, that, with 
all his great and good qualities, he 
had considerable defects. Supersti- 
tion tarnished his many excellencies, 
and made him the willing tool of a 
profligate priesthood. If it were not 
recorded as an historical fact, it could 
scarcely be believed, that the mild 
and gentle nature of Sir Thomas 
More could ever be brought to coun- 
tenance persecution : yet he appears 
to have done it without reluctance. 
The stories of Bainham and Frith are 
well known. The former, a gentle- 
man of the Middle Temple, eminent 
for picty and learning, was appre- 
hended by an order from More; car- 
ried to his house at Chelsea; after 
some expostulation, tied to a tree in 
the garden, and whipped by the 
chancellor’s own hand. Being found 
euilty of heresy, he abjured ; but he 
repented of his abjuration, and was 
burnt in Smithfield. A similar fate 
was experienced by Frith of Cam- 
bridge, because he denied that the 
belief of transubstantiation and pur- 
gatory Was necessary to salvation. 
We have no inclination to pursue the 
subject: but what a picture do these 
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contemplations afford us of the per- 
verseness of human nature! that one 
of the best and wisest men of his age 
should have thus furthered the views 
of the worst; and that the name of 
Morc is to be registered in the same 
catalogue with such firebrands as 
Langland and Stokesley ! It must not, 
however, be forgotten, that the er- 
rors of More were, in some degree, 
the errors of the age. In those days 
it was deemed a meritorious act, by 
whatever means, to extirpate heresy. 
The principles of popery continued 
to act after the supremacy of the pope 
was annulled ; and nearly through 
the whole of this bioody and tyran- 
nical reign, uniformity of opinion was 
considered as an object worthy of any 
sacrifice. If the burning of Servetus 
was approved by the gentle Melanc- 
thon, we cannot refuse to More 
that portion of exculpation which ari- 
ses from the gencral feelings and 
manners of the times. His faults 
were those of the Roman Catholic 
religion and of a bigoted age : his 
virtues were his own: and it were 
well if those, who in a more enlight- 
ened period justly condemn the er- 
rors of this great man, would imitate 
his many excellencies ; and propose 
for their own example his faithful 
discharge of the social duties, his re- 
gard for the glory of God, his equa- 
nimity under sufferings, and his tran- 
quillity in death. 

The copious extracts, which have 
now been presented, will enable our 
readers to decide for themselves on 
the nature and the merits of the 
work before us; and will supply the 
place of the recommendation which 
we wish to give. It would afford 
us pleasure to follow Dr. Words- 
worth through the whole of his selec- 
tion; and especially to trace the 
progress of the reformed religion 
during those dark and turbulent pe- 
riods, which consigned so many mar- 
tyrs to the flames, and cemented the 
towers of the church of England by 
the blood of her saints. But we must 
be content with referring to the work 
itself. The gratification which we 
have ourselves derived from the pe- 
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rusal, leaves us nothing to wish, but 
that the selection had been more co- 
pious ; and if the opportunities which 
Dr. Wordsworth enjoys should en- 
able him to add to the list, we have 
no doubt that the reception of these 
volumes will afford him sufficient 
encouragement. The extent of re- 
search, which we find in the notes, 
cannot fuil to have supplied him with 
much valuable matter; and we part 
with him for the present, not without 
the hope of meeting him again inthe 
same department of literature. 

in expressing our wish for a more 
copious selection, we would by no 
means be understood to insinuate 
that this publication is defective by 
the omission of any life of impor- 
tance. ‘The attentive reader will ob- 
tain from it some knowledge of ec- 
clesiastical matters during the period 
which it comprises. Neither is there 
any danger of falling into material 
error from the partiality of a friend. 
ly biographer: where cases of this 
sort arise, the notes will serve to 
correct the text and to prevent mis- 
conception. Dr. Wordsworth has 
not confined himself to the worthies 
of the Establishment: yet we are 
much deceived, if any man can pe- 
ruse these volumes, without feeling 
his heart warmed with attachment to 
our venerable church. In the dark- 
est and most disastrous periods, she 
has been the great bulwark of reli- 
gion; and to her, by the blessing of 
God, we are indebted, not merely for 
the knowledge of divine truth which 
prevails in these lands, but, we had 
almost said, even for the existence of 
the protestant faith. Through much 
tribulation has she held her way 
Kings, indeed, have been her nursing 
fathers, and queens her nursing mo. 
thers; but royalty itself could afford 
her nosccurity against fanaticism and 
rebellion. Of many among her sons 
the world was not worthy: but nel- 


ther did the world receive them. 
Like the confessors of old, they too 
were destitute, afflicted, tormented ; 
compelled to wander in sadness upon 
a foreign shore, or to pour their hearts" 
blood in the cause of the land thet 





ad 


loved, and of the very wretches who 
doomed them to the stake. 

The days of persecution arc, we 
trust, gone by for ever; but cven in 
tranquillity there is danger. It isnot 
upon the church of England, merely 
as a national establishment, that we 
look with veneration; but consider- 
ing her especially as the safeguard 
and depository of evangelical truth, 
we would earnestly contend for the 
purity of her doctrines and the au- 
thority of her creeds. Should the 
period ever arrive, when her articles 
are tobe refined and subtilized into a 
mere system of ethics; when the 
plain and simple truths of the Gospel, 
as contained in her liturgy and her 
homilies, are to be distilled away ; 
when opprobrious names are to stig- 
matize a conscientious adherence to 
her faith, let her friends be doubly 
on their guard. To the blessing of 
Heaven she owes her preservation, 
for her cause is the cause of Heaven: 
but with what confidence can we an- 
ticipate protection, if we abandon our 
principles ? The churches of Asia 
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were once the delight of the Most 
High, and the praise of the earth; 
but they were unfaithful to their pri- 
vileges, and experienced, in_ utter 
desolation, the reward of their folly. 
It was no argument in their favour, 
that, whilst they possessed a form of 
religion, the nations around them 
were immersed in superstition : nei- 
ther will it be any argument for us, 
if we abandon the essential doctrines 
of the Gospel, that other countrics 
are more deeply involved in guilt 
than ourselves. Where much _ has 
been given, much will be required: 
if the churches of Asia were rejected 
and disowned, by what right shail 
we expect, under similar circum. 
stances, a milder doom ? 
« Where all 

Stand chargeable with guilt, and to the 

shafts [mark : 
Of wrath obnoxious, God may choose his 
May punish, if he please, the less, to warn 
The more malignant. If he spar’d not them, 
Tremble and be amaz’d at thine escape, 
Far guiltier England, lest he spare not 

thee * 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Iw the press: The Asiatic Annual Regis- 
cer for 1808 ;—Disquisitions on the History 
of Medicine, by Dr. Millar of Glasgow ;— 
A Narrative of all proceedings relative to 
the Researches at Herculaneum, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hayter ;—and, A new edition of 
the Sermons of Bishop Sandys, with a Life, 
and Notes by Dr. Whitaker. 

Preparing for publication : Detached Re- 
marks, on ‘‘a Refutation of Calvinism, by 
the Right Rev. George Toulmine, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean of St. 
Paul’s ;” by Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston 
Sandford, Bucks ;—Sixtv-six Plates, con- 


taining exterior ancl interior Views of West 

minster Abbey, to be published in numbers, 
and by subscription, by Mr. Ackerman ; 
the designs by Messrs. Huett, Pugin, and 
Mackenzie ;—A work on the mechanical 
exercises of Carpentery, Joinery, Bricklay- 
ing, Masonry, Turnery, &c. with Plates of 
the Tools used, by Mr. P. Nicholson ;—A 
Report of the late Mr. Fox’s Speeches in 
Parliament, from 1768 to 1406 ;—Sketches 
of Part of Spain, Majorca, Minorca, Sardi- 
nia, Sicily, and Malta, in 1809 and 1810, by 
Sir J. Carr ;—and, Mlustrations of Gertrude 
of Wyoming, and 0: the Lady of the Lake. 
painted by Mr. Cooke 
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The Rev. Richard Cecil’s Works will 
appear in Aprilor May. 

Eurly in the ensuing Lent will be pub- 
lished, in 1 vol. 8vo. Meditations and Con- 
templations on the sufferings of Christ : by 
J. Rambach, D D., late of the university of 
Gressen : a new, abridged, and corrected 
edition of the work, as first translated from 
the German, with a recommendatory pre- 
tace, by the Rev. W. Richardson, of York. 

Mr. Walker, the editor of Dr. Rippon’s 
Pune Book, will shortly publish a compa- 
nion to that work, m a volume of the same 
size. It will consist of nearly sixty mea- 
sures, adapted to Watt’s, Rippon’s, Hun- 
-ingdon’s, and other hymns, with set pieces 
tigured for the organ, &c.; forming an 
amusing and instructive collection for the 
levers of sacred music. 


The following subjects are proposed for 
hhe Chancellor’s prizes at Oxiord for the 
ensuing year: viz.—for Latin verses, Her- 
‘ulaneum ; for an English Essay, Funeral 
and Sepulchral Honours ; for a Latin Essay, 
De Styli Ciceroniani, in diversa materie, va- 
rietate; and for Sir R. Newdigate’s prize 
for English verse, The Parthenon. 

The subjects for Sir W. Browne’s gold 
medals for the present year, at Cambridge, 
are; for the Greek ode, dn Oditwm illis- 
‘rissime Principisse Amelte ; for the Latin 
Ode, Proelium cum Gallis in Bugaci monti- 
bus commissum; for the Epigram, H cszay 
KAQSCY ” ro} Cy WDEAMUACY- 

‘he Pantheon has been converted into an 
institution for exhibiting the improvements 
in the manufactures of the United King- 
dom, and in the arts connected with them. 
tt willexhibit all that Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, &c. &c. supply, and will 
preserve a register of every manufacturer 
in the United Kingdom. A large room is 
appropriated to subscribers, where news- 
papers of all kinds xve taken. There is also 
a library, containing books of reference, &c. 

A vein of fine coal, of the kind called 
Kendal coal, hus been found on the banks 
of the stream dividing Heathfield and Wal- 
dron parishes, in the county of Sussex. It 
extends about a quarter of a mile inlength, 
and is from two to ten inches thick. 

Vhe last accounts from the colony of 
New South Wales, afford the following sta- 
tistical information. There are in the co- 
lony 6882 acres of wheat, 3400 acres of 
maize, 534 acres of barley, 95 acres of oats, 
100 acres of peas and beans, 300 acres of 
potatoes, 13 acres of turnips, 550 acres of 
orchard and garden, 35 acres of flax, hemp, 
and hops, 940 horses, 10,007 head of cattle, 
39,258 sheep, 2975 goats, 18,268 pigs. 
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The following is said to be a view of the 
produce of the revenue of the year 1810, 


as compared with that of 1809. 
1809. 1810. 


Consolidated Fund 37,858,084 40,046,244 
War Taxes... . . 20,798,144 23,027,442 





Total 58,636,178/. 63,073,686/ 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


It is with peculiar pleasure we insert the 
following proclamation of Admiral Hollo- 
way, the governor of Newfoundland. 

** It having been represented to me, that 
various acts of violence and inhuman cruel- 
ties have been at different times committed 
upon the bodies of the Indians, the original 
inhabitants of this island, residing in the 
interior parts thereof, by some of the peo- 
ple employed as furriers, or otherwise, con- 
trary to every principle of religion and hu- 
manity, and in direct violation of his Majes- 
tv’s mild and beneficent instructions to me, 
respecting this poor defenceless tribe ; I 
hereby issue this my proclamation, warning 
ali persons whatsoever from being guilty of 
any act of cruelty, violence, outrege, or 
robbery against them: and if any person 
shall be found, after this proclamation to act 
in violation of it, they will be punished to 
the utmost rigour of the law, the same as 
if it had been committed against myself, or 
any otherof his Majesty’s subjects. And all 
those who have any intercourse or trade 
with the said Indians, are hereby earnest- 
ly entreated to couduct themselves with 
peaceableness and mildness towards them ; 
and use their utmost endeavours to live in 
kindness and friendship with them, that 
they may be conciliated, and induced to 
come among us as brethren, when the pub- 
lic, as well asthemselves, will be benefited 
by their being brought to a state of civi- 
lization, social order, and toa blessed know. 
ledge of the Christian faith. And I hereby 
offer a reward of Fifty Pounds to such per- 
son or persons, as shall be able to persuade 
any of the male tribe of native Indians to 
attend them to the town of St. John’s, as 
also the expences attending their journey 
or passage. 

«Given under my hand, at Fort Towns- 
hend, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 30th July, 
1807.” 

(Signed) 


“JOHN HOLLOWAY.” 


NORTH AMERICA. 


On Tuesday, the 30th of January fast, at 
2 o’clock p. m. there was a fall of meteoric 
stones in Caswell county, New Connecticut. 
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Their descent was seen for a considerable 
distance round, and two reports distinctly 
heard at Hillsborough, a distance of thirty 
miles. A fragment, weighing a pound and 
three quarters, struck a tree in the new 
gzround of a Mr. Taylor, near where some 
‘woodeutters were at work, who, appre- 

nding the fate of Sodom ond Gomorrah, 
ran home without once looking behind 
ihem. Encouraged, however, by a woman, 
whose curiosity was superior to her fears, 
they returned with her to the place, and 
brought away the stone, which was still 
hot. It is of adark brown colour, porous, 
and contains iron. 

The rivers and lakes of the lower pro- 
vinees of Venezuela and Caraccas are full 
of the electrical eels, called Tremblados by 
the Spaniards, and Anguille s Tremblantes 
by the French colonists of Guiana. They 
aire also found in the smaller lakes which 
are scattered at intervals inthe vast plains 
that he between the rivers Oronoco and 
Apura, The ancient road which led near 


Urittica has been abandoned, on account of 


the dangers run by those who crossed the 
waters, in which the mules were suddenly 
struck with an invisible commotion, ren- 
dered paralytick, and often drowned. Very 
‘often the fisherman received an electric 
shock, the conductor of which was his line. 
The electrical eel is six feet long. The 
Indians have so great a dread of this crea- 
ture, and such repugnance to approach it 
while living, that M. de Humboldt had the 
ntinost difficulty to obtain subjects for his 
experiments. tle waited several davs for 
this purpose in the little town of Calaboza, 
having learned that here they abounded. 
The owner of the house where he lodged 


exerted himself to procure some, but in 
vain. Atiength he resolved to repair to 
the spot where these eels were met with, 

Here occurred a spectacle of the newest 
description, and most extraordinary kind. 
About thirty mules and horses had been 
quickly driven together from the neigh- 

bouring savannahs, where they live almost 
in a wild state, and are so numerous 
that the price of any one is but seven shil- 
lings, when the proprietor can be ascer- 
tained. Whe Indians, by driving them on 
all sides, forced them to seek refuge in the 
water, where the y kept them by presenting 
harpoons fixed at the end of long canes, and 
by violent shoutings. The electrical eels, 
roused by this tumult, rose to the surface 
of the water, and swimming about like so 
many livid serpents, pursued the luckless 
quadrupeds, and gliding under their bellies, 
communicated the most violent and rapid 
shocks. The terrified horses, suftering 
agonies, raising their manes, and flashing 
fire from their straining eye-balls, rolling 
in pain, in vain endeavoured to escape. In 
less than five minutes two of them sunk 
under the water, and were drowned Vice 
tory seemed now to declare for the gy mno- 
ti. But their activity began to diminish : 
fatigued by the repeated exertions of their 
nervous energy, they less frequently dis- 
charged their electric fluid. The horses 
which had survived the early attacks, gra- 
dually recovered their strength, and at the 
end of an hour the gymnoti retired from 
the combat, in such a state of languor and 
exhaustion, that they were without diffi- 
culty drawn to the shore by cords, having 
hooks at their ends. 


LIST OF 


THEOLOGY. 

Cookson’s Book of Common Prayer ; 
with the Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church of England; with a Table of 
Contents, by means of which a child may 
refer to any particular part. No. lL. 9d. 

A Refutation of Calvinism ; ; in which the 
Doctrines of Original Sin, Grace, Regene- 
ration, Justification, and Universal Re- 
demption, are explained ; and the peculiar 
tenets maintained by Calvin, upon these 
points, are proved to be contrary to Scrip- 
ture, to the writings of the Ancient Fa- 
thers of the Christian Church, and to the 
Public Formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land. By George Toulmine, D D.F.R.S. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean of Si. 
Paul’s, London. 8vo. 12s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Picturesque Voyage to India, by the 
Way of China’ By ‘Thomas Daniel, R. A. 
and William Daniel, A. R. A. Folio, with 
fifty engravings, 12/. 

The New Chronicles of England and 
France. By Robert Fabyan. Named by 
himself the Concordance of Histories’ Re- 
printed from Pynson’s edition of 1516: the 
first part collated with the edition of 1535 
and 1559, and the second with a manuscript 
of the author’s own time, as well as t! e sub- 
sequent editions : including the different 
Continuations : with a Biographical and Li- 
terary Preface. By Henry Ellis. 4to. 3/. 3s. 


The remainder ofthe List of New Publications will be inserted in our next. 
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Bristol, Edinburgh, and Hibernian Bible Societies. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRISTOL AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


THE first anniversary of this society was 
held on the 7th instant, Philip Vrotheroe, 
Esq. the mayor, in the chair. The report 
of the committee for the preceding vear 
was truly gratifying, and evinced the high 
degree of zeal and activity which they 
and the officers of the society had employ- 
ed in conducting its affairs, as well as the 
great liberality of the inhabitants of Bris- 
tol and its vicinity, in the support they 
have given to it. The Rev. Mr. Owen, 
who was present, in an animated and high- 
ly impressive speech, laid before the meet- 
ing an able and luminous exposition of the 
ineasures adopted by the parent society, 
and its auxiliary societies throughout the 
world; in the frigid, and in the torrid 
zones ; from Labrador to Pegu, and from 
Chili to Kamschatka. The meeting came 
to several unanimous resolutions, confirm- 
ing their past proceedings, ordering the 
report now read to be printed, and return- 
ing thanks to the Bishop of Bristol, their 
president, and to the other officers of the 
society, and also to Mr. Owen, Mr. Hughes, 
und Mr. Steinkopff, the secretaries of the 
parent institutution, 


EDINBURGH BIBLE SOCIETY, 


The committee of this Society, some 
time ago, remitted two donations of 50}. 
sterling, to the Evangelical Society at 
Stockholm, to be employed in diffusing the 
sacred Scriptures among the poor of Swe- 
den. They have lately received. an answer, 
acknowledging the receipt of these sums, 
in the warmest terms of gratitude. The 
following isan extract, translated from the 
French. 

“The committee of the Evangelical So- 
ciety, have charged us to express their 
most lively gratitude, and to present the 
respects due to your nobie sentiments, and 
your ardent zeal in diffusing on the earth 
the salutary doctrine contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, which we have the happiness 
of revering with you, as the only touch- 
stone of all life-giving wisdom, and of all 
divine truth.” 

‘* Be pleased, gentlemen, to be assured, 
on our part, that we have understood per. 
fectly the spirit which animates you, and 
which has induced you to make us so gene- 
rous a present. Your donations shall be 
employed with the most scrupulous care, 
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in the manner which you have prescribed. 
We have already taken steps, which enable 
us to assure you, that, for the half of your 
donation, (é. e. 50/. sterling), about 1200 
bound copies of the Books of the New Tes- 
tament shall be found, about the end of this 
current year, among the hands of the poor, 
who, without doubt, will thank, with all their 
hearts, the donors of these pr ecious(etrennes) 
new year’s gifts. The remainder of the 
sum shall be similarly disposed, according 
to your orders, as soon as an occasion pre- 
sents itself, 

«You will learn with joy, undoubtedly, 
that, in every part of our country, the de- 
mands for our copies of the New Testa- 
ment, (the Old being not yet finished), are 
so numerous and so urgent, that, when the 
third edition, (consisting of 6000, which, 
with the two preceding, amounts to a quan- 
tity of 11,000 copies) shall have left the 
press, there will still remain, unexecuted, 
orders for many thousand copies, which will 
constrain us to put a fourth edition in hands, 
W itl out delay. 

The intelligence lately received by the 
Edinburgh Bible Society from Ireland, is 
ver, encouraging. The Hibernian Bible 
Society held their annual meeting in Dub- 
lin on the 29th ult., when it appeared, that 
their disbursements amounted to near 
2.8002. Irish, and they came before the 
rage with a balance of no more than 16/. 

10s. 8d, On the morning of that day, how- 
ever, they were informed of a donation from 
the Edinburgh Bible Society of 200/. ster- 
ling, which has been acknowledged in terms 
of the warmest gratitude. This donation 
is in addition to three former ones, of 1007. 
each, in all 400/. The Hibernian Bible So. 
ciety, aided by its various branches, has 
been the means of circulating, by sale, at 
low prices, during the current year, no 
fewer than 5,915 Bibles, and 8,714 Testa- 
ments, making a total of 14, 629 ! The de- 
mand, so far from abating, is rapidly in- 
creasing ; and the sacred Scriptures are 
now exposed for sale, and purchased in 
some of the most popish parts of that 


country. 


HIBERNIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The statement contained in the close of 
the preceding article, is confirmed in all its 
parts by the report of the Hibernian Bible 
Society for the last year, which has been 
recently published. The meeting, at which 


S 
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this report was made, was held in the 
Royal Exchange, Dublin, on the 20th cf 
November last, the Bishop of Kildare in the 
the chair. We insert an abstract of the 
report. 

‘Nhe report read at thejgist annual meet- 
ine, led the committee to enter on their ofli- 
cial duties wit sirong expectations of suc- 
cess. ‘(hese expectations have been fully 
vealized., 

The committee’s first care was to pub- 
lish the — with addresses to the peo- 
ple of Ireland at large, explaining the views 
of the society, and soliciting support. These 
appeals have not been made without effect. 

During the year, two additional branches 
of the society have been formed; one the 
Tullamore branch, under the patronage of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Charleville ; and 
the other, the Mayo and Tuam branch, un- 
dev the patronage of his Grace the Archbi- 
shop of Tuam and the Lord Bishop of Kil- 
Jalla. And another right reverend prelate 
has announced his intention of encouraging 
a branch of the society in his diocese. 

In their endeavours to circulate the 
Scriptures in Ireland, the society continue 
to meet with the greatest encouragement 
and the most effectual co-operation from 
the friends of religion and social order in 
other parts of the empire. At the last 
meeting the liberality of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society towards this institu- 
tion ws mentioned. Considerable aid has 
since been received from two Bible Socie- 
ties in Scotland; the East-Lothian Bible 
Society and the Edinburgh Bible Society. 
They alsa notice the liberality of the Right 
Hon. Lord Calthorpe, who has presented 
them with a donation of 50/. The support 
which has thus been received from England 
and Scotland, while it displays the purest 
and most disinterested benevolence in those 
who have given it, likewise furnishes the 
society at once with an approbation of its 
past labours, and a powerful incentive to 
future exertion. 

It was stated at the last annual meeting, 
that the issue of Bibles and Testaments 
from the repository during the year ending 
November 1809, had nearly doubled that 
for the former one, and amounted to 9,034 
Bibles and Testaments. The issue of the 
last twelve months has exceeded that by 
more than 5,600 Bibles and Testaments. It 
amounts to 5,915 Bibles and 8.744 Testa- 
ments, making a total of 14,659. The so- 
cicty’s funds have also considerably in- 

creased. 

Of the good which has been done by the 
society, the committee can entertain no 
doubt. They have too high an opinion of 
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the word of God to suppose, that from 14 
to 15,000 bibles and ‘Vestameiuts could 
have been circulated during the last year, 
without considerable influence on the reli- 
gion and morals of those who have pur- 
chased them. Nor ure they without post- 
tive information on this subject. Among 
other intimations of this kind, a communi- 
cation from one of the branches of the so- 
ciety states, that “the members are con- 
vinced, that the benefits by the circulation 
of the Scriptures in their vicinity have been 
considerable, aud they ardently hope for 
an increased extension.” 

‘To conclude : the committee have notic- 
ed with satisfaction the increasing interest 
the institution has excited, and the progress 
it has made under the fostering care of 
that Providence which has hitherto blessed 
it, and which they trust will continue to 
bless its exertions to disseminate among 
their fellow-countrymen, “the law of the 
Lord, which converteth the soul—the sta- 
tutes of the Lord, which make wise the 
simple.” 


SOCIETY IN SCOTLAND FOR PROPAGAY- 
ING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS, 


We willingly comply with the request of 
a correspondent, in inserting the following 
communication. 

‘The friends of that excellent institution, 
the Society in Scotland for propagating 
Christian Knowledge in the Highlands and 
Islands, will learn with pleasure, that on 
Sunday, the 9th of December last, its cause 
was eloquently pleaded by the Rev. Mr. 
Basil Woodd, at Bentinck Chapel, Lisson 
Green, before a numerous and respectable 
audience. As soon as the nature and bene- 
fits of this institution were made known to 
this benevolent clergyman, he not only con- 
sented to be its advocate, at their last anni- 
versary in May, but, in a manner the most 
liberal, undertook to make its merits still 
better known, by another sermon in its be- 
half. Itis highly gratifving to see this insti- 
tution p: itronised by able and respectable 
members of the Church of England. The 
instituffon is under the immediate care of 
the established church of Scotland, and its 
affairs are managed by her ministers with 
the greatest economy and eflect : and there 
is little dcubt, that, were it sufficiently 
known, among the members of their sister 
church in England, it would receive that ex- 
tensive and zealous support, which is never 
withheld by them from any institution, built, 
like the present, on sound principles, pro- 
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posing as its end the best interests of reli- 
gion and civil society, and conducted by 
the approved friends of both. 

Its operations are carried on chiefly by 
means of schools, planted throughout the 
remote and unenlightened districts of the 
North of Scotland, in which schools there 
are regularly and daily educated, about 
sixteen thousand children. Its effects have 
been manifest on the manners and morali- 
ty of the people, and the advantages at- 
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tending it are so justly appreciated by the 
inhabitants, that their constant prayer is 
for an increase of its influence. Those who 
support a society by whom sixteen thousand 
souls are thus daily cared for, their minds 
opened, their morals improved, their habits 
of industry formed, their families gladden- 
ed, and their country benefited, may well 
rejoice in the thought, that they are in- 
strumental ina work of such philanthropy, 
patriotism, and piety. 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


-—_— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Tae affairs of the Spanish Peninsula have 
undergone no material change since we 
took our last monthly view of them. The 
fortress of Tortosa, in the province of Ca- 
talonia, fell into the hands of the French, 
almost as soon as the trenches were open- 
ed. Its surrender is attributed, with a zreat 
appearance of probability, to treachery. 
The force employed in this siege was des- 
tined, it is said, to invest Tarragona, 
With a view to diminish the resources 
of the enemy in Catalonia, a landing was 
effected from a British squadron in the bay 
of Palamos, by 600 men, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Fane, of the Navy ; and the 
batteries and vessels in the bay, consisting 
of three national vessels, and eight loaded 


merchantmen, were taken possession of. 


without any loss. The batteries were dis- 
mantled, the magazines ashore blown up, 
and the ships either burnt or brought 
away. In retiring, however, from a post 
on a hill which had been occupied, in or- 
der to prevent the enemy frown interrupt- 
ing these operations, the men fell into dis- 
order, and, being attacked by a party of 
the enemy, who had been quiet spectators 
of all that had passed, 35 of the men were 
killed, 89 were wounded, and 86 (among 
whom was Capt. Fane himself) were tak- 
en prisoners. 

In Portugal the hostile armies continte 
to occupy nearly their former positions, 
which they are respectively employed in 
strengthening. The French army is sup- 
posed to be again in want of provisions ; 
and it was expected that Massena would 
attempt to cross the Tagus, and advance 
into the province of Alentejo, both with a 
view to relieve the pressure of this want, 
and to effect a junction with Mortier, who 


is said to be advancing with 15 or 16,000 
men, in the direction of Badajoz, but to be 
greatly impeded in his march by the Spa- 
nish guerillas. It was supposed he would 
attack Badajoz. Inthe north of Portugal 
the Portuguese militia had received a 
check from a body of French troops, under 
General Claperede, employed in keeping 
open the rear of Massena’s army. 

The death of the Marquis Romana, who 
fell a victim to a fever, produced by over- 
exertion, and that of the Duke of Albu- 
querque, which has since occurred, have 
thrown some additional gloom over the 
Spanish cause. ‘The Spanish troops with 
which Romana had joined Lord Welling- 
ton’s army, were detached under General 
Mendizabel, to the succour of Badajoz ; 
but, on hearing of Romana’s death, they 
appear to have halted 

Little or no progress has been made m 
the siege of Cadiz. The Cortez continue 
their deliberations within its walls ; but it 
cannot be expected that, cooped up as they 
are within the lines of a blockaded city, 
their sittings should excite much attention, 
or their decrees produce much efiect. In 
the mean time, the revolutionary struggle 
in the Spanish provinces of South America 
seems to be extending, and also to be as 
suming, we are sorry to say it, a much 
more sanguinary character.---Much blood 
has been shed in the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Peru, Mexico, and the Caraccas. 
In the first and last of these provinces, the 
popular party appear to enjoy the ascen 
dancy ; but in Mexico and Peru it is, for 
the present, retained by the adherents of 
the mother country. 

While such is the state of the Portu-. 
guese and Spanish cause, the North of Fu- 
rope has begun, if we may credit recent 
rumours, to assume a different aspect with 
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regard to Bonaparte. On these rumours 
we are not indeed disposed to place much 
reliance, Their amount is, that a Northern 
Confederacy, embracing Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Russia, is likely to be formed 
with a view to their mutual protection 
from the devouring pretensions of Bona- 
parte ; and that Bernadotte has lent him- 
selftothis confederacy. One circumstance, 
which has led to these surmises, has been 
a recent relaxation of the rigour of their 
commercial decrees towards this country, 
on the part both of Russia and Denmark. 
But we are inclined tv apprehend that this 
relaxation has no other purpose in view 
but to excite a disposition in the govern- 
ment and people of this country to renew 
those trading speculations which have 
proved so gainful to the Continent; and so 
injurious to Great Britain, not only in a po- 
litical and commercial, but in a moral 
point of view. Doubtless, when our mer- 
chants have been seduced again to risk in 
the ports of the Continent a sufficient 
amount of property to render such a mea- 
sure advantageous, that property will be 
again confiscated and condemned without 
scrtuple. 

The most important occurrence of the 
present month has been the fall of the Isle 
of France, the last remaining colony which 
France possesse d in any quarter of the 
globe. This important conquest was hap- 
pily gained with very inconsider able loss. 
The troops under General Abercrombie 
first effected a landing on the 29th of No- 
vember, and on the 2d of December the 
French governor proposed terms, which 
led to the capitulation of the whole colony 
and its dependencies on the succeeding 
day. The only unusual article in the capi- 
tulation is that which stipulates that the 
garrison shall not be considered as prison- 
ers of war; a stipulation which we think 
to have been perfectly justified on the part 
of our commanders by the blood and time 
which it probably saved. Our whole loss 


consisted in about 70 men killed and 90 
wounded. Six frigates, a corvette, and 
about SO other ships, chiefly prizes, were 
taken possession of by the British squa- 
dron, under Admiral Bertier ; so that the 
French naval force in the Indian seas, 
which has committed so many depreda- 
tions during the last 15 years, on our com- 
merce, is entirely annihilated, Batavia is 
now, indeed, almost tie only port in Asia 
in which a flag, hostile to Great Britain, 
can find shelier ; and it is supposed that 
General Abeicrombie and Admiral Ber- 
tier will procecd, without delay, from the 
Isle of France, in order to reduce it. The 
Dutch Spice Islands, Banda, Amboyna, &c. 
have already fallen into our hands. The 
former of these was carried by a most gal- 
lant cowp de main; the attacking party 
amounting to not more than a fourth part 
of the garrison that surrendered, ‘This 
conquest was eflected, without any loss, 
by a small squadron, consisting of two fri- 
gates and a slcop, under Captain Cele. 

Nothing farther has transpired wit! re- 
spect to the state of our relations with 
America. A Minister (Mr. Foster) has at 
length been appointed by our Court, to 
succeed Mr. Jackson, as its representative 
with the United States ; and it may now 
therefore be hoped that something will be 
done to heal the irritation that bas pre- 
valed between the two countries during 
the last four years. Mr. Perceval has de- 
clared that his Majesty’s Government is 
disposed to make every amicable conces- 
sion to the United States, which does not 
involve a sacrifice of those maritime rights 
that are essential to our own existence. 

The only particulars in the internal poli- 
cv of Bonaparte during the present month, 
which have attracted’ our attention, have 
been a decree imposing fresh restrictions 
on the press, and one which places all 
the Female Penitentiary Houses in Paris 
under the protection of Madame his mo- 
ther. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE expectation, which we repre- 
sented in our Jast as existing, of an 
approaching change in the adminis- 
tration, has not been fulfilled. The 
reason, doubtless, has chiefly been the 
very discernible improvement in the 
health of his Majesty. The oppo- 


sition party is considered, by some 
of the warmer ministerlalists, as 
deeply mortified by this apparently 
new turn in their affairs ; while the 
coposition themselves applaud the 


Regent for the whole of the conduct 
which he has pursued under all the 
difficuities of his case. They de- 
scribe some of the mest material of 
these difficulties as consisting in the 
restrictions under which he has 
been laid ; as if the inability to cre- 
ate peers, and give away for life 
the few places which might fall, 
constituted any serious impediment 
to the adoption of the views of his 
Royal Highness, and to the due ad- 
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ministration of the public affairs, dur- 
ing the little interval which is likely 
to clapse before his Majesty shall be 
able to resume his functions. We 
are inclined to think that the opposi- 
tion, plainly perceiving that the pe- 
riod for which they could expect to 
be In power would, in all human pro- 
bability, be extremely short, have 
been, to say the least, very well dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the decision of 
his Royal Highness. If they had 
come into place, they would have 
had to undergo new elections, and to 
encounter at once the attacks of those 
to whom they should succeed, and 
the rude pelting of the party of Sir 
Francis Burdett ; and they would have 
felt extremely embarrassed as to the 
degree of change in the public mea- 
sures which they ought to suggest. 

If they had altered nothing, or next 
to nothing, as would probably have 
been the case, then the cry would have 
been resumed, that one set of men is 
exactly like another ; and that what 
an oppositionist desires, is not re- 
form, or change of measures, but 
possession of office. If they had 
given a new direction to any part of 
the political machine, then the party 
of Mr. Perceval, and especially after 
their return to power, would have no 
less vehemently, and perhaps still 

more reasonably, have exclaimed 
against the precipitancy and pre- 
sumption of men, who, though they 

knew that their tenure might only 
be for a few wecks, had disordered 
the public affairs, and thus involved 
their successors in the most serious 

embarrassment. Mr. Cobbet, in one 

of his late numbers, represents the 

Prince as deprived of all means of 
acting according to his individual 

judgment, through the toils in which 

he has been entangled by Mr. Perce- 

val and the Parliament. The Re- 
gent is undoubtedly much limited in 

his powers, but he is restrained by 

the general circumstances in which 

every Regent, who expects to exer- 
cise his functions only for a few 
weeks, is, in times of contention and 
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difficulty like the present, necessarily 
placed, and more especially if he in- 
clines to a policy somewhat different 
from that which ie finds to be acted 
upon. A letter of the Prince Regent 
to Mr. Perceval, calling upon him 
and his colleagues to continue in 
office, and the answer to it, have 
been published in some oi the news- 
papers. In tke fetter of his Royal 
Highness, feeling for the king is 
made the ground on which the mi- 
nistry is continued, and a prelerence 
to the other patty is plainly mani- 
fested. May we venture to express 
our doubt,whether sensibility towards 
his royal father ought to have been 
made so prominent, we had almost 
said so exclusive, a ground for de- 
taining the ministry in their places ? 
Some wish, not to disturb a course 
of proceeding, to which, in the event 
of the king’s recovery, the govern- 
ment would be not unlikely to return, 
may surely be considered to have al- 
so deserved a place in the mind of 
his Royal Highness. The present 
system, though not the best in the 
judgment of the Regent, might yet 
be better than a very temporary 
change. Jfindeed the ministry were, 
In the opinicn of his Royal Highness, 
utterly contemptible, or their mea- 
sures plainly and rapidly tending to 
the ruin of their country, then the 
inecn ought, atany rate, to be chang- 
ed, and the progress towards destruc- 
tion arrested. Surely, then, a cer- 
tain degree of respect for the exist- 
ing administration may fairly be in- 
ferred from the disposition to keep 
them in power ; and the general 
sentiment which we have. stated 
might not improperly have been in- 
timated. How far the measures late- 
ly adopted in Ireland may create new 
embarrassment to his Roy yal t Hieh- 
ness, we will not now venture to dis. 
cuss. On the whole, we still cling 
to the opinion, or rather perhaps to 
the wish, expressed in our last num- 
ber, that the present events may 


serve in some degree to mitigate the 
mutual animosities between the heads 
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of our two great parties. A Prince 
Regent, though more especially a 
King, has the means of moderating 
the tone of all those leaders In the 
senate who aspire to be his ministry ; 
and the dangers and distractions of 
the empire at this singular era of 
the world, imperiously cali upon our 
statesmen and politicians not to mag- 
nify their differences of opinion, by 
an inflamed description of them, be- 
yond their true dimensions. ode. 
rate reform, increased economy in 
the publick expenditure, and, above 
all,a fervent patriotism and exact In. 
tegrity, are rallying points towards 
which fair men of different sides may 
safely, as we think, incline; and it is 
our earnest wish to see party spirit 
subside, and, after no great I:pse of 
time, some new banners displaved, 
which may be inscribed with these 
characters. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCLEDINGS. 


1. The bill appointing a Regent receiv- 
ed the royal assent by commission* on the 
5th instant. ‘The debates upon it run to 
great length, and ministers were defeated 
on several divisions in intermediate stages 
of the bill. It passed, however, finally, 
without any material variation from the 
plan originally proposed by Mr. Perceval ; 
that is to say, it restricts the Regent, for 
the space of twelve months, from grantin Ty 
peerages, or places four life ; and place sthe 
Household Establisliment, durir: e the same 
period, out of his controul. With re spect 
to the propriety of these rest) ictic Ns, Opi- 
nions are, of course, much divided ; but 
surely their importance has been marnifi- 
ed far beyond the truth. What diflerence 

ean it make, in the vigour of the Prince’s 
covernment, whether he grants a peerage 
or not, during the first twelve months of 
it ; or whether he gives away permanently 
the few places for life (not more, proba- 
bly, than one or two) which may fall va- 
eant in that time ? It was intended by Mr. 
Perceval to propose to Parliament an ar- 
;angement for an increased establishment 
for the Regent, which would amount to 
15,0007. ; but his Royal Highness declined 





*'To this commission the Great Seal 
was put in consequence of a joint resolu- 
tion of the two houses 
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it, being determined to suffer no addition- 
al burden to be laid on the people on his 
account. In announcing this determina- 
tion to the house, Mr. Perceval justly ob- 
served, that by this act of self-denial, this 
economical and benevolent consideration 
of the necessities of the public, the Prince 
Regent had drawn round his chsracter 
more real splendour than he could acquire 
by the most brilliant establishment. 

The installation of the Prince Regent 
took place on the 6th instant, at Carlton 
House, in the presence of a most nume- 
rous assemblage of privy counsellors. On 
the 12th a Speech was made to the two 
houses of Parliament, in the name of his 
Royal Highness. It opens with lamenting 
in strong terms the state of his Majesty’s 
health, and with expressing a confidence 
in the wisdom of Parliament, and the at- 
tachment of a loyal people, for effectual as- 
sistance under the great difficulties of his 
trust, which he will endeavour to discharge 
so as to advance the prosperity and secu- 
rity of his Majesty’s dominions. ‘Ihe cap- 
ture of the islands of Bourbon and Amboy- 
na, and the successful defence of Sicily, 
are then adverted to in appropriate terms. 
In Portugal and at Cadiz, the designs of 
the enemy have hitherto been frustrated. 
“The consummate skill, prudence, and 
perseverance of Lord Viscount Wellington, 
and the discipline and determined bravery 
of the officers and men under his com- 
mand, have been conspicuously displayed 
throughout the whole of the campaign,” 
and have served, it is added, to inspire 
our allies with confidence and energy. And 
Parliament is called upon to enable his 
Royal Highness efiectually to assist the 
brave nations of the Peninsula, in whose 
success the best interests of the British 
empire are de eply involved. W ith respect 
to America, it is observed that discussions 
are now depending, which it is hoped will 
be brought to an amicable termination, 
consistently with the honour of the crown 
and the rights and interests of the king- 
dom. On the subject of the Revenue, it 
is remarked, that, ** although the difficul- 
ties under which the commerce of this 
kingdom has laboured, have in some de- 
gree affected a part of his Majesty’s reve- 
nue, particularly in Ireland, yet the reve- 
nue of Great Britain in the last vear, though 
unaided by any new taxation, is greater 
than was ever known in any preceding 
year.” The speech closes w ith declaring, 
“that it is the most anxious wish of his 
Royal Highness’s heart, that he may be 
enabled to restore unimpaired, into the 
hands of his Majesty, the government of 
his kingdom ; and that his Royal Highness 
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earnestly prays, that the Almighty may be 
pleased in his mercy to accelerate the ter- 
mination of a calamity so deeply lamented 
by the whole nation, and so peculiarly af- 
flicting to his Royal Highness himself.” 

‘The address of both houses was carri- 
ed without any division, and indeed with 
litle or no debate; the leaders of the op- 
position party intimating their wish, both 
on this and every other occasion, to cause 
as little unnecessary embarrassment as pos- 
sible to the governinent of the Prince Re- 
gent, 

3. One of the Physicians who was exa- 
mined at the bar of the House of Lords as 
to his Majesty’s health, having given some 
details respecting the course and duration 
of a former indisposition of his Majesty, 
during the administration of Mr. Adding- 
ton, now Lord Sidmouth, which seemed to 
imply that his Majesty was not in a capa- 
city to exercise Lis Royal functions, at cer- 
tain periods, when it appeared that acts 
had been done in his name, such as the af- 
fixing of the great seal, which required his 
distinct authority; notice has been given, 
hy Lord Grey in the House of Lords, and 
Mr. Whitbread in the House of Commons, 
of their intention to investigate the trans- 
action, and eventually to impeach the par- 
ties concerned in it. Lord Eldon was 
Chancellor at the time. 

4. The state of Jreland has attracted the 
attention of Parliament, in consequence of 
the circulation of an order of the irish Go- 
vernment to the sherifis and chief magis- 
trates throughout Ireland, requiring them, 
agreeably to the provisions of an act of the 
33d of Geo. IIL chap. 29., to prevent un- 
Jawful assemblies of the Roman Catholics, 
for the purpose of choosing delegates to 
represent them in Dublhn, or elsewhere ; 
and to arrest and commit to prison all per- 
sons concerned in publishing any notice to 
that eiiect, or attending, voting, or acting 
with a view to the choice er appointment of 
such delegates. ‘This order was given in 
consequence of a circular letter having 
appeared from the General Committee of 
the Roman Catholics of treland, meeting at 
Dublin, addressed to the Roman Catholic 
body at large, in which they state their con- 
viction that an increase of their number is 
necessary, in order that there may be ma- 
nagers of their petition to Parliament con- 
nected with every district in Ireland. * It 
is highly desirable,” they say, ‘that the 
Committee should become the depositary 
of the collective wisdom of the Catholic 

body, and that it should be able to ascer- 
tain, in order to obey, the wishes of all 
their Catholic fellow-subjects. This is the 
more requisite at the present moment, when 
there appears to be so near a prospect of 
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complete emancipation ; and the Commit- 
tee are convinced that their emancipation 
can now be retarded only by criminal apa- 
thy or neglect amongst the Catholics them- 
sclycs.” ‘hey then suggest the appoint- 
ment of ten managers of the petition ineach 
county, but add a caution not to suffer any 
species of delegation or representation to 
take place, as that will be a violation of the 
law; and, * engaged as we are in a struggle 
for legal and constitutional rights, it is our 
duty, as well as our inclination and decided 
determination, not to violate the spirit, nor 
even the letter, of the law.” The Commit- 
tce, after quoting a ‘passage from Mr 
Burke’s writings—** Your enemies are em- 
bodied: what becomes of you if you are 
only individuals ?’—go on to disclaim any 
interference with the mode of nomination, 
‘* save that it must not be by any election or 
appointment to represent any person orper- 
sons, or any district or place whatsoever.” 
They suggest the propriety of expedition, 
and request to receive as soon as possible 
the names of the persons who may be 
thought fit “ to manage the petition in your 
county.” ‘In appointing these managers, 
the Committee solicit your attention to the 
many advantages to be derived from nam. 
ing managers, whose avocations require, or 
whose leisure permits, their permanent or 
occasional residence in Dublin, where the 
ultimate arrangements as to the Petition 
can best be made.”—We can have no doubt 
that such a proceeding as this required the 
interference of the Government; particu- 
larly as there is far too much ground for 
fearing that the minds of a great part of the 
population of Ireland are in a very purturb- 
edstate. Whether the best mode of inter- 
ference was adopted, is a point on which we 
do not feel competent to give an opinion. 
The debates that are Jikely to take place in 
Parliament will not fail to throw light on 
the subject. 

5. Notice has been given of a Bill to be 
brought into Parliament for rendering more 
efiectual the laws abolishing the Slave 
Trade. 


HIS MAJESTY’S HEALTH. 


It is with heartfelt satisfaction, and with 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, that we 
announce to ourreaders the gradual advance 
of the king towards recovery. ‘The bulle- 
tins of the physicians, during the present 
month, have been uniformly and progres- 
sively favourable ; and it is said his return- 
ing health has been accompanied with a 
partial restoration of his eye-sight, so that 
he is now able to distinguish obiects, and 
even to know the featurcs cf these who ap- 
proach him, 
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OBITUARY. 


ho the E.litor of the Christian Observer. 

I am induced to take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you, by lively sentiments of grati- 
tude, affection, ‘and sincere respect for the 
memory of a character, whose very supe- 
rior worth will be acknowledged by all who 
had the happiness of being azquainted with 
it, and in the highest degree by those who 
were the best able to form an estimate of 
its value. 

A most intimate and closely-cemented 
friendship with the late Miss Schimmel- 
penning of Bristol, enables me to offer you 
some further remarks, in addition to the 
account given of her in your last Appendix, 
which was indeed drawn by a masterly 
hand; but as itis only a brief sketch, and 
will therefore bear filling up; and as the 
talents, acquirements, and genuine piety of 
my late dear friend were of so superior a 
class, it will not, L trust, be deemed a waste 
of time to attempt to elucidate them more 
fully. 

The most eminent feature in her charac- 
ter was her judgment, which was so pecu- 
liarly sound, clear, and discriminating, that 
its decisions generally produced immediate 
conviction ; added to which, she possessed 
so elegant and correct a taste, that in lite- 
rary pursuits she certainly had very few 
equals Every line of her character was 
arranged with a finished consistency. It was 
highly polished, and delicately feminine, 
yet it had no false varnish of any kind; 
above affectation, its timidity became grace- 
ful, because it was counteracted and guard. 
ed by so strict a love of truth, and such 
soundness and rectitude of principle, that 
the combination produced a calm dignity of 
action, which could not fail of inspiring re- 
spect andesteem. She had a mind of ge- 


nuine simplicity and refined elegance, stor. 
ed with the best literature which several 
modern languages could afford. She had 
an intimate acquaintance with ancient and 
modern history; and the result of a long 
continued cultivation of her intellect was an 
extent of knowledge, which, though pos- 
sessed with much mecekness, could, if ap- 
plied to, always instruct and inform. 

Miss Schimmelpenning’s temper was by 
nature uncommonly sweet; she had great 
tenderness of feeling to all, and a degree of 
kindness towards those she loved, which 
will never cease to be remembered by the 
fricnds who experienced it. Firmness, gen- 
tleness, and constancy, truth and solidity ia 
every thing, were her great characteristics. 
Her picty exhibited all these qualities: it 
was a deep, enlightened, and effective de- 
votion of soul—a state of constant inter- 
course with her Maker, which was mani- 
fested to those around her by purity of life 
and sanctity of spirit. Her death was calcu- 
lated to exhibit the reality of her principles, 
its suddenness being such as to preclude 
any but her habitual preparation. During 
the few days of her illness, however, and in 
the awful moment of her departure, she 
manifested so firm a faith in the merits of 
Christ, and such a vital union with him, 
that the image of her Saviour, as present 
with her, and calling her to himself, into a 
state of unutterable felicity, was presented 
to her mind in the most lively colours; and 
she committed her soul with full confidence 
into his hands, leaving a fresh example of 
the uncertainty of human life, and the ne- 
cessity and comfort of a constant and re- 
gular walk with God, who may call us 
at an hour we think not of. Happy are 
those servants who are found watching ' 
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